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N thousands of homes this year 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk will 
be used for all holiday cooking. 


This doesn’t mean that modern Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners are any 
less rich and tempting than those of the 


old days of ‘the 
Groaning Board”. 
It simply means less 
worry and planning 
for the cook. 


In fact, with the con- 
venient Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk, it 
is possible to have 
all the traditional 
dishes that go with 
turkey—cream 
soups, mashed _po- 
tatoes, creamed 
vegetables, pump- 
kin pies—and make 
them every bit as 
rich and smooth and 


luscious as any that Grandmother ever 
made with cream and milk fresh from 


the dairy. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk adds wonder- 
ful wholesome nourishment to dishes — 
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“Cake 


the burden 


from 


Holiday 
Cooking 






housekeeping. 


plicity, economy and convenience in 


A woman can order as many cans as she 
needs — six, a dozen, any number —on 
her regular grocery list. She can keep 
them on her pantry shelf till she’s ready 


to use them. As any 
domestic science 
expert knows, she 
doesn’t need special 
recipes for this 
milk. She uses it as 
she would use bot- 
tled milk — diluted 
according to the 
amount of richness 
needed. 


Whether you are 
planning holiday 
menus for other 
women, advising 
or instructing them 
in the preparation 
of such dinners, 


or actually serving a holiday meal in your 
own household, you will find Borden’s 


Evaporated Milk of practical help. 


gives them greater richness and creamier 


consistency. Yet at the same time, it fits 
right into the modern desire for sim- 


oe 


There’s no purer, finer milk in the whole 


world than Borden’s. 


The Borden Company, Borden Building, 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS~ FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
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HE food the 

Pilgrims had 
at their first 
Thanksgiving sea- 
son would be stern 
fare for us to-day. 
Those who now 
give thanks, even 
in the bleakest 
spots in America, 





—protected from 
everything that 
could impair its 
freshness and rich- 
ness and purity. 

The flavor is 
different. The 
distinctive flavor 
of Evaporated 
Milk has two 


causes:— 








can feast 


pen fits nce Upon A lime~and Now * == 


from Cali- 
fornia, vegetables from every fertile field, and 
milk from the finest dairy sections. 

The importance of milk in the diet was not 
then known. They didn’t know the harm to 
health that unclean milk might do. They were 
not able to get milk that was surely clean and 
wholesome. 

We now know. To-day we know how to 
be sure that the milk we use is absolutely safe 
and wholesome. And it can be had everywhere. 
Evaporated Milk, sterilized in sealed containers, 
is the last step in the long struggle for an 
absolutely safe and wholesome milk supply for 
everybody, at every place, in every season. 

Evaporated Milk is not a substitute for 
milk. It is milk—and it is deter milk—it is 
richer and safer than any other milk. The pure 
milk from the best dairy pastures and farms of 
America is concentrated—sixty per cent. of the 
water removed. That makes it more than twice 
as rich as ordinary milk, not only in butterfat 
but in all the food substances of milk. It is 


homogenized, and sterilized in sealed containers 


Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. F 
of cows’ milk is water. .. Twelve and 
one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 
sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 


Ordinary 
Milk 


In ordinary milk the butterfat 
(cream) begins to separate as soon 





as the milk comes from the cow. \ / as 
ween ae Milk Nail’ 
— . ——— & 


ordinary 

richness, and the certain safety — sterilization. 
Food made with Evaporated Milk has a flavor 
that is definitely due to the flavor of the milk—a 
rich flavor that makes the good food taste better. 
Where the best of milk is needed Evapo 
rated Milk fills the need. It serves in place of 
cream—not as a substitute, but as a better item of 
food. It has the richness and consistency you want 
when you use cream. But it has more than that. 
Cream is rich in only one food element of milk— 
butterfat. Evaporated Milk has an equal richness 
but the richness consists of a// the food substances 
of milk—the substances which make milk—aot 
cream—the most important of all foods. Evapo- 
rated Milk takes the place of cream—with the der- 
ter richness—at less than half the cost. It can be 
diluted to suit any milk need—the cream is always 
in the milk—it costs less than ordinary milk. All 
grocers have this modern milk and cream supply. 
Let us send you our “Eating for Efficiency” and 
“Tested Recipes” containing quantity recipes and 
other free booklets demonstrating the adaptability 
of Evaporated Milk to every cream and milk use. 


of the water is removed. . . Therefore 


\'This much water every drop contains more than twice as 


is removed ~ much cream and other food substances. 


making ‘ : 
It is never skimmed milk... 


, i the butterfat never separates 
Evaporated Y . . the cream is kept in the milk. 
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_Is REMOVED — NOTHING Is AppDED  |___< 
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Chapters from the Lives of Leaders 


How I Found the Path That Led to Income Management 


CAN remember a small girl, who, 

thrilled with the couoking recipes 

and reports of homemaking tasks 
published in the “Wide Awake Club,” 
dreamed of following in the footsteps 
of the girls who wrote those enthusias- 
tic letters. i 

As an older girl, she learned to cook 
by following Father’s directions when 
Mother went a-visiting. Later on she 
became the family breadmaker, and 
tried (but never quite succeeded) to 
equal Mother’s skill as a cakemaker. 

Then a young woman, faced with the 
need to choose her vocation, looked back 
to the dream of the ten-year-old and 
said, “I shall learn to cook.” Laughed 
at, she insisted that far from wishing 
to be a cook, she meant to teach chil- 
dren how to hook and ‘why they did 
it that way.” 

Ill health and lack of funds interfer- 
ed for a time with her plans, but in the 
end she succeeded in taking the course 
in “Cookery”. 

These are not faint memories but 
the time seems long ago, and it was 
with some reluctance that I agreed to 
the editor’s request that I write of my 
experience: in the field of Home E2»- 
nomics. 


OOKING back over the years is a 
simple matter—picking out the sal- 
ient points is more difficult. 

The curriculum at the Boston Normal 
School of Cookery did not include the 
many subjects which would now be of. 
fered in even one year of study. House- 
hold Management had not asserted it- 
self as a department of Domestic Sci- 
ence. Sewing was recognized as im- 
portant but not included in our course 
of study. There was a little elementary 
chemistry, a good deal of the chemis- 
try of foods and cookery; much prac. 


By S. AGNES DONHAM 


Specialist in Income Management 


E PITor's NOTE:—This is the third of a 

series of articles by leaders in the field ot 
Home Economics. Miss Donham’s message is 
a particularly interesting one, and one that 
should be an inspiration to students and be 
ginners in Home Economics. 


tical work in the “kitchen” (not a 
laboratory in those days) and a short 
course in elementary psychology, given 
by Prof. Josiah Royce. 

We had some experience in observ- 
ing work in the Boston schools and as 
sisting one of the teachers of Domestic 
Science. We taught our own class once, 
gave one cooking demonstration to the 
class and assisted a classmate in giving 
another. 


A most valuable part of the course, 
as I look back upon it, was the remark- 
able standard of technique which was 
maintained throughout the year. No 
failure in following that standard was 
ever allowed to pass unnoticed. It had 
to become automatic or we lost the op- 
portunity of becoming more proficient 
in other directions. 


COULD linger over that year of in- 

tensive work, but except for insist- 
cnee upon technique and its broad at 
tack upon the principles of cookery, ‘t 
was perhaps most remarkable in the 
fact that the principal, Miss Louisa A. 
Nicholass, succeeded in giving to her 
pupils a sense of the breadth and scope 
of the place which Household Arts mus! 
take in the lives of homemakers. This 
has held through the years. It has led 
her graduates on to further study and 
made it possible for them to grow with 
the development of Home Economics. 
They have entered new fields as the 
way opened ahead of them, seldom long 
daunted by the problems which pre- 
sented themselves for solution. With 
their fine practice in technique, Boston 
Normal School of Cookery graduates 


gave to every new task a type of finish 
frequently absent from the work doe 
by graduates from courses which cover 
four years, and offer a dozen subjects 
where we had one 

That practice in technique, together 
with the parting words of our director, 
Miss Amy Morris Homans, shaped mv 
own professional life as definitely as if 
it had been molded from clay. “I hope 
to visit you all sometime,” said Miss 
Homan, “and if I find on your shelves 
only the reference books which you have 
had here, I shall know that you have 
stopped studying and I shall do nothing 
to help you to better positions. You 
must grow with the subject, and vou 
must study if you ara to grow.” 


ITH that as incentive, I decided 

that each year I would spend a defi- 
nite amount for text books, and I have 
kept to my resolution. No matter how 
low my salary, some part of it went for 
text books. Later I learned that those 
books must cover not only the field in 
which I worked at the moment, but the 
best books on each phase of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The next outstanding feature of my 
progress was a recognition of the things 
I was losing by isolation. My teach 
ing position had been in a small city 
and I seldom saw even my classmates. 
I remember with what surprise I learn- 
ed that every cooking teacher in Bos- 
ton was using level measurements and 
had been for months. There was no 
professional solidarity, no local or na 
tional professional association, no ade. 
quate professional magazine, no method 
of interchange of ideas. 

When the Lake Placid conferences be- 
gan, I was too small a figure in Home 
Economics even to hear of them. My 
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first great inspiration and understand. 
ing of what professional contacts could 
mean came when a neighboring town 
engaged a teacher of Domestic Science. 
The breadth of vision which followed 
opportunity to cooperate in planning 
work and to discuss possible procedure, 
proved at once how great the need had 
been. 


LOOK back upon that six hundred 

dollar salary and marvel that I was 
able to live comfortably and pay my 
bills. An increase to eight hundred 
dollars was obtained only after a 
strenuous fight with the school board, 
and the unpleasant feeling of resent- 
ment over a vote to reduce it again 
made me accept a position which was 
offered by the Y. W. C. A. in New Ha. 
ven. 

The change to this type of work was 
another turn in the path which was 
like coming out into sunshine after 
walking in dense woods. Instead of the 
restrictions and inflexibility of a pub- 
lic school system, there was the free. 
dom of private classes, the elasticity 
of ever changing courses to meet the 
demands of a varying clientele; evening 
classes with working girls; afternoon 
classes in settlement kitchens; morning 
classes with debutantes or young 
housekeepers; and finally lectures be- 
fore the august friends of the Board. 


When the Board requested lectures 
on household management, my heart 
sank within me. The first lecture was 
half over before I heard the sound ot 
my own vvice, and the only way I knew 
that I was actually talking was because 
of the smile which I could see on the 
lips of the chairman of the Board, who 
had promised to frown if she could not 
hear me. Their next request for cook. 
ing demonstrations seemed just as im- 
possible to fulfill. Learning to talk as 
I worked demanded every bit of initia 
tive I possessed. I did it, they said, 
successfully, but I was never quite sat 
isfied with the results. 


HE diversified experiences of that 

position taught me that I could by 
study and hard work go into almost 
any branch of the rapidly expanding 
subject of Home Economics. I was no 
longer afraid of problems not covered 
in my one year of training. I began to 
see that I was helping to make and de. 
velop the subject matter of my own pro- 
fession. Indeed it was here that ! 
realized that I was part of a movement 
which slowly but surely was making its 
way into the rank of a profession, and 
that its attainments must inevitably de. 
pend not entirely upon ‘the leaders but 
quite as much wpon the combined 
force of the lesser lights. 

I firmly believe that it is only when 
one feels herself a necessary part of 
the professional whole that she reach»s 
her maximum value in the position she 
holds. This is perhaps the greatest 
fact young workers have to accept. Mod- 
esty tells them that they have no influ- 
ence and may play a lone hand without 


wrong to others. Their work utilizes 
all of the benefits which come from a 
public opinion educated by the force of 
the large body of associated workers, 
yet they refuse to add the weight of 
their own membership because they do 
not see that they can obtain anything 
with a money value equal to the small 
membership dues. 


ACK of funds closed the work in 
New Haven temporarily, and led to 
a year of study. A special course at 
Simmons College, with assistant ma- 
tron’s duties in one of the small dormi- 
tories, followed. The life with the 
younger students gave another bit of 
experience which later proved most val- 
uable. 

A year of housekeeping in a sanato- 
rium brought a type of problems never 
met before, and left me with a great 
desire to return to teaching. A settle- 
ment position added new experiences, 
and was followed by community work 
in a small town under the sponsorship 
ot one of the churches. This was much 
like the Y. W. C. A. position and proved 
a delightful one, demanding no evening 
work but a large variety of experience, 
and was the means of making new 
friendships, which led to the next posi- 
tion at the Garland School of Home- 
making. 

Here I left my beaten path entirely. 
I was no longer a “cooking teacher,” 
but was in charge of a new type of 
school dormitory, with a small amount 
of teaching in the school itself. So 
far as I am aware, this was the first of 
the practice houses now so common in 
connection with both Normal Schools 
and Colleges. It was not, however (and 
has never grown to be) a practice house 
for cookery and household management 
alone. Mrs. Stannard’s ideal demand. 
ed the practice of family life. The phys- 
ical care of the house was subordinate 
to the care of the health, happiness and 
social development of the members of 
a family. The house existed for the 
practice of the principles of family re- 
lationships which were studied in the 
school. Cooking and housework were 
done by the maids but directed by the 
students. Opportunity for some expe- 
rience in doing the housework was pro- 
vided, but the stress was laid upon 
practice in living as a family. It was 
really homemaking. 


I ED on by the vision held by my di- 

4 rector, I caught the spirit of the 
school, learned that nothing in Home 
Economics was so fixed that it could 
not be changed or improved in its ap- 
plication, and that with knowledge of 
principles and the use of judgment de- 
veloped through varied experience, one 
could solve most problems. 

Subject matter was a different propo- 
sition. That must be learned. One of 
my greatest difficulties has always been 
accurate evaluation of subject matter. 
Here the college graduate, with four 
years of study and the broader scientiti2 
basis as foundation, has the advantage. 
I could not so easily discard material 
which did not measure up with szien- 
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tific facts. New discoveries, new con. 
clusions, new facts, often escaped me 
because I had not broad enough basis 
to dare accept them. I had to wait for 
trustworthy authorities to acknowledge 
their value. This was at once a safe- 
guard and a difficulty. I was obliged 
to teach only what I knew was gener. 
ally accepted, and wait until new mate- 
rial had been absorbed by a better 
trained professional group. 

At the Garland School of Homemaik. 
ing, as in most unendowed schools, a 
full time instructor must reeds be 
ready to step into any breach caused by 
the absence or retirement of special 
lecturers or other instructors. It hap- 
pened that a sudden illness in the fam. 
ily made necessary the resignation 01 
one of the older teachers; and at an 
hour’s notice, I, who had been engaged 
to teach elementary dietetics, found 
myself pledged to teach Household Man- 
agement and Marketing as well. The 
former teacher of cookery became, over 
night as it were, an explorcr in a field 
entirely new, as far as teaching was 
concerned. 


(THEORY and practice in marketing 

and housework became my _ job in 
life. I had four new programs instead 
of one: oversight and instruction at 
the Home House, dietetics, marketing, 
housework, and their technique at 
school. 

Then, as in many schools and colleges 
now, the spending of the family incom: 
was considered a part of Household 
Management. Out of the time devoted to 
that general subject, a small number of 
lessons were allowed for teaching dish- 
washing and table service, and about 
the same number of hours were given 
to discussion and practice in making 
family budgets. I soon increased this 
time to include the planning of per- 
sonal budgets, then gradually added 
personal clothing budgets and house. 
hold accounts. There was no longer 
time for the work in connection with 
the Household Management, and so a 
new course was announced—‘“Distribu- 
tion of Incomes.” 


The course often dragged. Personal 
budgets and accounts were looked upen 
as infringing upon personal rights. 
Family budgets based upon percentages 
given in Mrs. Richards’ “Cost of Liv. 
ing” proved so unsuited to the habits 
and needs of their families that parents 
scoffed at the figures carried home by 
the students. The work was not real 
enough. It did not touch the girls with 
any sense of its truth. They never 
acknowledged the possibility that they 
might need to consider such sordid facts 
and economies as the budgeting seemed 
to indicate as necessary. All of my 
other courses were more interesting to 
them, and truth to tell, moré vital to 
me, than this one based so largely upon 
theory and with so little real expevri- 
ence to illustrate it. Experience exist- 
ed, but to obtain it was seemingly im- 
possible. 

The demands of class work and con. 
ferences led to the preparation of work 
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sheets, which were necessary if accu- 
rate estimates of expense were to be 
obtained. The first sheets were crude 
and incomplete. Each new edition has 
answered a need discovered through ex- 
perience. 

During the war I had’ been enlisted 
in the cause of food conservation, and 
had once more found tongue on the 
lecture platform—had served as chair- 
man of the Home Economics Commit- 
tee of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, had lost my shaking knees in 
the enthusiasm of war work, and had 
written my first book—‘‘Marketing and 
Housework Manual.” 


T the close of the war, I was asked 

to become educational director of 
the post war organization for ‘War 
Savings.” We introduced budgeting 
conferences and organized an _ experi- 
mental service in six of the Boston 
banks. The response was immediate. 
In a month we had real budgets, real 
problems in family relationships laid 
bare by the discussion of problems in 
family spending. 

Just as rapidly my teaching of the 
subject became vital. I had retained 
my classes in Income Distribution when 
I took the Treasury position, thinking 
that they were one form of thrift edu- 
cation sorely needed by all young peo. 
ple. The possibility of illustrating the 
ethics of spending by real problenis 
in family finance made an immediate 
change in the attitude of the students 
toward the course. They no longer ob- 
jected to it as theoretical and of no 
interest to them personally. To know 
that some people did live under such 
conditions and on a definite income, 
brought the problems closer to them. 

More and more the study of actual 
budgets, and personal conferences, con- 
vinced me that statistics and averages 
meant nothing in the solution of an in- 
dividual problem in finance. So much 
depended upon temperament, environ- 
ment, education, culture, age, health 
and even on the size of the income, that 
to offer the same percentages to two 
families with the same income and liv- 
ing in the same town was more often 
absurd than helpful. Methods of spend- 
ing which seemed unwise and rank ex- 
travagance to one family, were, because 
of a different culture or education, ab. 
solutely necessary to the happiness of 
another family. 


T° give any individual a formula 

for spending which ignores his in- 
dividual tastes, or condemns his fond- 
est desires as foolish, unwise or un- 
reasonable, is to destroy initiative and 
rob his life of the zest which makes him 
a desirable citizen. 

When a fork in the road brought me 
to a point where I must bear left or 
right, I hesitated. To the left was a new 
path—to the right a rocky one. I found 
that I had specialized myself out of a 
salaried position. Few schools ver col- 
leges wanted a full time instructor in 
Income Management. They were not 
enough impressed with the importance 


of teaching students to control their 
personal expenses by formulating con- 
scious standards and acquiring the 
habit of living by them. No college 
thought it imperative that all of ifs 
students should understand someiniag 
of financial values and be trained to 
plan their spending. To give up *he 
budgeting work and return to the teach- 
ing of cookery or Household Manage. 
ment, seemed impossible. There were 
few people looking at the subject or 
planned spending with my point of 
view, and to retrace my steps meant 
that all of the progress I had made 
would be lost. I had published my sec- 
ond book—‘Spending the Family In- 
come,” and that and my work materials 
had received enough publicity so that 
I was known to the profession as a 
worker in budgets. I could not afford 
to turn aside and spend time in devel- 
oping a new major subject. I did not 
enjoy the prospect of leaving my home 
and familiar friends for new work with 
strangers. 


Another conclusion which forced 
itself upon me, in direct contradictioa 
to all the wisdom of economists and the 
judgment of a passing generation was, 
that the great mission of the budget is 
to teach wise spending, and that each 
worker must obtain a return in satis- 
faction as well as in goods over and 
above his existence needs, or his spend- 
ing is not wise for him. 


CHOSE the rocky road to the right 

and began freelancing. Teaching in 
private schools, private classes, personal 
conferences, lecturing, writing, selling 
work materials for budgeting. and act- 
ing as financial secretary for families— 
each adds its mite to the possibility 
of maintaining my <«wn_ conscious 
standards of expense; and I have had 
opportunity to practice one more of the 
budget principles I try to preach: that 
is to live evenly and smoothly within 
the limits of an uncertain and varying 
income, by establishing conscious 
standards of value, and living by them, 
without regard to the ordinary fluctua- 
tions of income. 


66QPECIALIST in Income Manage- 
ment” sounds pretentious, but it is 
a flexible title which makes possible a 
great variety of work. Freelancing is 
difficult. It is necessary to remember 
that each bit of work offered is worth 
doing if one gets a _ financial return 
which makes continued work possible. 
The subject is a new one, and yet the 
earliest budget I know of was made ina 
1744. The budget workers in Home Eco- 
nomics are pioneers, but there is satis- 
faction in having helped to smooth the 
path of struggling homemakers. 
Perhaps the most effective steppinz- 
stones in this professional path I have 
trod have been the sturdy, practical 
outlook of my parents and other fore- 
bears; willingness to attempt any piece 
of work demanded by my, employers; 
the utilization of opportunities for tne 
promotion of friendly professional con- 
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tacts; the spirit of adventure which 
made me willing to attempt public 
speaking and writing; the friendships 
which have resulted from my work as 
Controller of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and as Chairman 
of Home Economics in the Massackhu.- 
setts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; the association with the U. S. 
Treasury post war work; and the pub- 
lication of my books and work mate. 


rials. 

It has often seemed as if the path 
led to a blind end—but it goes on ana 
may yet lead to an open road. 
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Equipment Used in Dairy Manufactur- 
ing.” By A. W. Farrall. Circular 14. 
University of California Printing Offce, 
Berkeley. 


Kadota Fig.” By Ira J. 
Kadota Fig Products.” By 
Bulletin 436. Universi- 
Printing Office, 


“|; The 
Condit; ‘2. 
W. V. Cruess. 
ty of California 
3erkeley. 


“Miscellaneous Food Products—Food 
Preparations, Not Elsewhere Classified 
—Rice Cleaning and Polishing—Pea- 
nuts: Grading, Roasting, Cleaning, and 
Shelling—Vinegar and Cider.” United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington. Price 5 cents. 


“The Public Health Value of Con- 
centrated Milk.” By James A. Tobey, 
M.-S., Dr. P. H. Reprinted from the 
Medical Journal and Record for August 
17, 1927. 
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“Fun in the Kitchen,” Edited by Marie P. 
Hill and Frances H. Gaines. Published by The 
Reilly and Lee Company, Chicago. (Illustrated) 
$1.00. “ 


HIS little volume is dedicated to, and 

written for, “all little girls who love 
to play house and to make things”. This 
being the case, mothers will welcome it 
t» the home book shelves, but teachers 
also will like to glance over it and per- 
haps suggest its use to the youngsters 
in their classes. The heroine, Mary 
Anne, is eight, so the book is, on the 
face of it, of interest chiefly to the 
teachers in the early grades. Not the 
least of the book’s several advantages 
lies in the fact that it is illustrated with 
appropriate cuts, that there is a de- 
corated record to be filled in by the little 
girl who has made a special dish, that 
simple menus are planned round the re- 
cipes, and that there i. an attractive 
section, also with a decorated border, 
for contributed recipes. The pages are 
not encumbered with any confusing 
facts about food values. The book is 
just what it calls itself—an aid to hav- 
ing fun in the kitchen, while learning 
to cook simple dishes. The clever teach- 
er will know how to best adapt its use 
to her teaching. 


“Millinery.” By Jane Loewen. The Mac 
Millan Company. $1.69 (Illustrated) and 
“Fundamentals of Dress Construction.” By 
Sibyella Manning and Anna M. Donaldson. 
The MacMillan Company (Illustrated) $1 6). 


ALTHOUGH it is the general purpose 

of The Home Economist to review 
only late books, the fact that its field 
is developing along such definite lines 
makes it seem advisable to remind its 
readers of two books published in 1925 
and 1926. 

The first of these volumes—Millinery 
—has for its object “to so classify and 
set forth the practical and technical 
principles of millinery that a working 
knowledge of it will be easily within the 
grasp of the student”. In “Fundamen- 
tals of Dress Construction” the author 
states that “while the text is primarily 
for the use of students and teachers 1n 
vocational and high schools, it is 
thought that dressmakers who have in 
their hands the organization of shops 
and the training of operatives will fin 


” 


help in these instructions”. 


The two volumes, used as companion 
handbooks, form an excellent nucleus 
for a textile and clothing library. 


“Millinery” discusses such topics as 
Wired, Molded and Patterned Frames, 
Staple Millinery Material, Cutting Ma- 
terial, Fabric, Braid, Transparent and 


Draped Hats, Tailored Hats and Trim- 
mings, Cleaning and Remodeling, Color 
and Line Harmony. “Fundamentals of 
Dress Construction” gives us chapters 
on the qualities of a Good Dressmaker, 
on Surveying Elementary Processes, on 
Stitches and Seams, Fastenings and 
Measures, Buttonholes, and Sleeve Lin- 
ings, Waists and Skirts, and iinally an 
Analysis of Gown Types and Decora- 
tions. 

The books are especially practical, 
sticking to their own subjects withcut 
undue wandering afield. They are, as 
has been pointed out, handbooks in ab- 
stract discussions and in this fact lies 
their special value. 


“A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics “4 
By Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams. 
J. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. (1Il.) 


HE authors of this practical volume 

state frankly that the book is design- 
ed for use as a v2xt book in- Junior High 
Schools and at the beginning of high 
school courses, and planned to cover a 
period of between two or three years 
work. The text begins with suggestions 
to teachers followed by a chapter for 
the girls themselves on how to use the 
book. 


Next come chapters on sewing ma- 
chines, and suggestions for the wise use 
of them. Right here we find some 
especially practical suggestions to 
teachers on the use of more or less 
limited equipment. 


Then come discussions on various 
questions that present themselves to the 
needle woman and this material is, as 
may be taken for granted when we re- 
member the authors, presented in such 
a way as to make it both practical and 
suggestive from the point of view of 
instructors. 


At the close of each chapter we find 
a short bibliography suggesting books 
for reference and further study. 


The pages devoted to the personal 
clothing expenditure seem especially 
valuable, presenting as they do, this 
more or less dry subject in such a human 
way to show the student the advantages 
of knowing how to plan a wardrobe. 


“How to Live Longer.” By Robert B. Ludy, 
M. D. and John Clarence Funk. David McKay 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.50. (Illustrated). 


QQ’NE outstanding characteristic of Dr. 

Ludy’s and Dr. Funk’s text is cheer- 
fulness. Their volume is not, they tell 
us, a “medicine book”. Its chief pur- 


pose is to express common sense rules 
about fundamental health subjects. 


Written in a chatty, colloquial style, 
we find the chapters in “How to Live 
Longer” full of suggestions. Because 
of its freedom from technical detail, and 
its treatment of the general subjects, 
the often quoted “man in the street” 
will be likely to heed many of its ad- 
monitions. This man in the street, and 
his wife at home, will incidentally 
straighten up when they read that the 
man or woman who carries the head 
high and chin up, shoulders straight, 
and the chest out, is on the road to long 
life. They will be likely to eat sensibly 
when they are given not long winded 
sermons on the chemistry of food, but 
simple, straight to the point truths of 
the subject, such as follows: 


“Lacking the hard physical labor 
which in this age is limited to a com- 
parative few, the excessive use of meat 
is not only unwise but may be the first 
step toward serious, if not fatal, ill 
health. But too much or too little food 
is equally hazardous. The scales and 
chart will tell you at once whether you 
are under or over-nourished. If you 
are badly off either way, you need to 
see your doctor immediately. Get his 
advice and heed it. And eat only what 
and how much he says you may eat.” 


“Food in Season.” 3y A. Hossard, 1502 
Knickerbocker Bldg.. New York. 


N a little pamphlet of 25 or more 
' pages, Mr. Hossard presents mate- 
rial which will be of great service to a 
number of groups. Although prepared 
especially for hotels, restaurants and 
housewives, the Manual and Marketing 
Guide is likely to be seized upon eager- 
ly by teachers who are keen about se- 
curing material which will be helpful 
in their classroom work. 


The idea underlying the pamphlet is 
so simple as to make one wonder why 
this particular job has not been done 
before. Month by month, food products 
such as fruit, vegetables, fish, shell fish, 
poultry, meats, and game are listed ac- 
cording to those in season. In a country 
so large as ours it would of course be 
impossible to use such a catalog liter- 
ally in every section. On the other 
hand, our present day system of trans- 
portation is so well worked out as to 
extend the seasons for foods very ma- 
terially. 

Further information about the little 
book may be had by addressing the 
author. 
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A DELICATESSEN IN SOFIA A RUSSIAN MARKET 
Delicatessen “‘shops’” are popular even in Sofia. Moscow’s public markets harbor many such booths 


This is one of the movable type that can go after where tea and light lunches are prepared. Note the 


its business. The first wagon harbors the stove k’ ld large samovar or tea urn in the foreground. Russian 
while the smaller one apparently serves the cooked OW Ooo 18 O tea is usually served in glasses and is used at all 


hours of the day. 


food. 


in 


Foreign Markets 


“FISH TIME” IN JAPAN 
Still another form of _ street 
restaurant is shown in far off 
Japan. The vendor sells boiled 


meat which is eaten with chop 





sticks from the board at the side 
of the kettle, and apparently the 


children are just as eager for it as 





American children are for their ice 





cream cones. 












Photographs 
supplied by 
“International” 


New York City 





AN INDIAN “RESTAURANT” COFFEE IN ENGLAND 
Travelling restaurants are a common sight in the interior of Coffee stalls or stands are very popular in England. Two ex- 
India. The “restaurant” is the shelf arrangement shown above soldiers own and operate this automobile coffee stand which 
and is carried about by means of the long pole passing through travels through the street of London. Coffee is made ‘on the 
the hood. Shredded fish, cooked cabbage, diced potatoes and spot” and served with sandwiches and cakes. 


soup may be bought for the equivalent of two cents. 


THE HCME ECONOMIST 


Home Economics in Business 


How an Expert Home Economist Helps Industry to Function Effectively 


E DITOR’S NOTE:—An increasing number ot 

women trained in home economics are be- 
coming interested in the opportunities for home 
economics work in the commercial field. The 
Economics In Business Section of The 
Economics Association was 
members—now it 
representing 


Home 
American Home 
organized with 
numbers over two hundred fifty, 
one hundred sixty nine business organizations 
and sixty-nine distinct tvnes of work. As an 
inspiration to those who want to go into com- 
mercial work, and to show the types of work 
and some of the industries employing them, we 
are quoting the following extracts from the semi- 
annual News Letter of the Business Section, in 
speak for them- 


seventeen 


which the various members 


selves. 


HE Evaporated Milk Association is 

“indeed fortunate in having secured 
the services of Meta H. Given as Direc- 
tor of their Home Economics Depart- 
ment. That others in the field may 
profit by Miss Given’s work THE 
HOMB ECONOMIST asked the pri- 
vilege of reviewing her pamphlet, 
“Eating for Efficiency,” as prepared 
for her organization. 

Since direct quotation is often the 
best way of doing justice to a piece of 
educational material it shall be our 
pleasure to let Miss Given speak for 
herself through several specimen pages 
from her excellent treatise. After 
which we shall hope that many of our 
readers will wish to write for copies 
of their own to the Home Economics 
Department, Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, 231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Home economists engaged in com- 
mercial work will rejoice at the scien- 
tific, accurate and withal- readabl2 
aspect of “Eating for Efficiency”’. 
Those who are engaged in classroom 
teaching will wish for copies to serve 
as inspiration for any number of les- 
sons. Here is Miss Given’s opening 
page: 


TAs booklet has been prepared 

with the hope that it wili 
be definitely helpful to those in 
charge of feeding the family or the 
group. Our aim has been two- 
fold—to plan diets that will mce-: 
the approval of the best nutritior 
workers of the country and to show 
what amounts of the different foods 
should go into the diet to suppl: 
the body with adequate nourisb- 
ment. 

Numerous dietary studies as well 
as careful calculations of diets ac- 
ministered at both public and pri- 
vate tables show that wrong pro- 
portions of different foods are often 
served. 

Almost everyone knows that 
spinach and lean meat are rich in 
iron, but few are familiar with the 


portions of either of these foods 
required to satisfy the iron needs 
of the body. 


A diet for every member of the 
family (except infants) for one 
week is listed in the following 
tables. Foods that may be bought 
anywhere in the country have been 
used. If some particular food can- 
not be bought fresh, canned food of 
the same kind may be substituted. 
In estimating the cost of each meal 
there has been an endeavor to be 
fairly conservative. We have also 
endeavored to provide sufficient 
variety to please even the fastidi- 
ous. 


The tables list not only the items 
of food in each meal but the exact 
quantity necessary for an adequate 
supply of calories, protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron and the vitamins. 


In calculating the dietary value 
of each food, the tables in Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose’s two books, “Labor- 
atory Handbook of Dietetics,’ and 
“Feeding the Family” were used. 
The standards for minerals, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron and the 
vitamin table were obtained from 
Dr. H. C. Sherman’s “Chemistry of 
Food and Nutrition.” These stand- 








3000—2500 Calories—Diet for Adolescent Girl 


The number in 
used. 


parentheses after foods listed in first column indicate the recipe to be 
Recipes follow tables in numerical order. 


THURSDAY 








Laor.es 


—— 


Minerals 


Vitam'ns 


B Cc D 


Iron gms. 





BREAKFAST 
Fresh Peach .... 1 
Rolled Oats % c 
Dates 1. 
Sugar st 
Cream Mix (92).. “Cc 
a and Butter 7¢ 


var able 





To al Preskfast.. 








LUNCH 
Corn Chowder (16) 1 srv. 
Cold Meat Sand. 
Bread-Butter 2 sl 
Meat Vo 
Mayonnaise(48) 2 srv. .... 
Cabbage Salad 
abbage 2 2 
Mayonnaise Yo s 
Chocolate Cake(60) 1 srv. 
9 


x 
xx 
xtoxx —? 


xx 
x to xx 





Total Lunch 








DINNER 

Lemb Chop 
Baked Sweet ; 

Potato 1 med. 6 0 178 

Butter SEAR _ aes Rrra 
Bu‘tered Beets Tey a 42 
Cucumber Salad 

Le‘tuce BUMMNON ccc. aby. cies 42he- Gone 

Cucumber Vo ree 2 14 

Mayonnaise(48) 1 sry. 3 
Bread WW Butter 2s]... 81 
Baked Apple 1 eae 145 
Chocolate Cake(60) 1 srv. 287 153 
Milk is 88 48 


xx 
xxx 
xxx 


x to xx xx 
—tox x 
003. P xxx x to xx 
021 
012 
041 
. 296 





DOTA BME ins 6550-500 FAA 


462 








Total Day OTe a 7 1652 


1.538 1.853 








Daily Standards 


- 1.000 1.000 








WHY GIRLS LIKE PICKLES 


When a young girl craves pickies or other sour foods, the cause is not a sentimental one. 


This condition is a result of previous food ha bits 
is extremely red‘ced. 

safe to let her have the sour foods until the con- 
broug ht 


of gastric juice in the stomach 
wntil it is fully acidified, it is probably 
dition becomes normal. tiirls who are 
through this acid-craving stage. 


She probably is anemic and the quantity 
Since food cannot leave the stomach 
a proper diet 


up on perhaps do not go 
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ards are generally used all over the 
country to figure diets. 

The standarls for calories are 
based on figures obtained from a 
number of actual feeding experi- 
ments (unpublished material in 
theses and lectures at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago). 

It will be noted that the daily 
standards (at the bottom of each 
table) are usually slightly exceeded 
by the daily diets, which means that 
they are fully adequate. 

In connection with the diet tables 
there are more than 90 recipes 
which have been tried in the labora- 
tory many times. The directions 
in each recipe have been written 
clearly and specifically to help the 
cook obtain excellent results. 


The following sentences show how 
the product itself is handled. No 
partisan exploitation, but scientific and 
dignified restraint. 

Ordinary milk has been _in- 
cluded in these menus just for 
drinking. Evaporated milk has 
been used in all the cooked foods. 

A recent comparison of evapor- 
ated and pasteurized milk as a 
source of calcium, phosphorus and 
nitrogen shows that evaporated 
milk is uniformly as good for sup- 
plying these elements to the body 
as is ordinary milk. For this reason 
evaporated milk can be used just 
as efficiently as can ordinary milk 
in building a standard diet. 


Then come the carefully worked out 
diets, for each of the turning point 
ages. One example, shown on page 208 
will suffice to show their value, as well 
as the author’s happy way of introduc. 
ing related facts. 


With such material to help set home 
economics standards in the industrial 
world the place of the specialist in 
commerce would seem to be established. 


(Following Are Some Letters 
From Home Economics 
Women in Business) 


ee Y entire year has been given 

over to lecture demonstration 

work on ‘How to Cut Down Your 
Dry Cleaning Bills’ or ‘How We Wash 
Our Clothes’ or ‘The Care of Fine 
Fabrics’. The unique thing is that all 
are interested. The bejeweled club 
women, and pretty high school girls, 
and serious silk buyers in the Loop De- 
partment stores, and factory girls in 
the Continuation schools, and squirmy 
Junior High School girls just big 
enough to sew, and colored fo'ks at 
community centers and last, but not 
least, Girl Scouts,—all are eager to 
know the best way to keep their pre- 
cious finery clean, even in Chicago. The 
most unique thing to me is the lack 


of routine in my day’s work, and the 
vast differences in the groups that | 
have to meet.” 
Sincerely yours, 
MARY J. AUSMAN, 
Household Service Bureau, 
Colgate & Co. 


“T have consulted several of my col- 
leagues as to their reaction to what I 
have done, and they immediately re- 
sponded that it was the Kraft Cream 
Cake, and the interest that it has 
aroused in the audiences that we have 
reached.” 

Sincerely yours, 
MARY DAHNKE, 
Director, Home Economics Dept., 
Kraft Cheese Company. 


“Perhaps the most unique things this 
department has done the last year are: 
1. Developing to a satisfactory com- 











REASONS 
WHY EVAPORATED MILK 
IS RECOMMENDED 


| The milk of 1,040,000 cows is daily con- 
® verted into evaporated milk; 60% of the 
water in the milk is removed through evapora- 
tion; nothing else is removed and nothing is 
added. Evaporated milk is, therefore, milk, 
and more than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 
it is a concentrated food. 
2 The value of Evaporated Milk as a source 
© of Vitamin A is weil known. 
its value as a source of Vitamin B has been 
demonstrated by research, as has also its value 
as a source of calcium, phosphorus and nitro 
gen. (Copies of the reports made on_ these 
pieces of research, done at the University of 
chicago, are available and will be sent upon 
request.) 
3 Evaporated milk is fresh milk, 
¢ clean and sterile—(free from bacteria). 


pure, 


4 Evaporated milk may be whipped; it may 
® also be whipped in combination with 
whipping cream. The economy of evaporated 
milk in whipping is important. 
5 Evaporated milk has a creamy consist 
® ency which gives a smooth creamy quall- 
ty to foods in which it is used. Less butter 
is required. 
6 The cream in evaporated milk does not 
® rise to the top as in ordinary milk. The 
fat globules are broken up into tiny particles 
that remain evenly distributed. Every drop 
of evaporated milk is identical in composition. 


mercial status 6 formulas for quan- 
tity candy making. 
A determination of the PH of water 
collected from various parts of the 
country, and the effect of such 
waters used to dilute evaporate 
milk on such foods as White Sauce, 
Scalloped Potatoes and Oysters. 
None of the water produced a 
curdled effect.” 
Yours very cordially, 
META H. GIVEN 
Home Economics Department, 
Evaporated Milk Association. 


“We have prepared two new books, 
one ‘Slices of Real Flavor,’ copy of 
which was sent to you; and the other, 
our latest publication, ‘Foods and 
Health,’ copy of which I am enclosing. 
In addition to this, we have been doing 
a great deal of lecture work before 
Kiwanis Clubs, as well as before the 


Clubs. 
special 
we, of 


(Women’s 
‘Besides 
articles, 
course, send our 
regular weekly 
material, which is 
used by over 250 
newspapers. 
These _ articles 
cover our various 
products, and sug- 
gest uses and new 
methods of pre- 
paration.” 

Very sincerely, 
tLrna J. Bertrams, 
Director of Food 
Economics, Ar- 
mour & Company. 


META H. GIVEN 


“Possibly one of the most interesting 
activities has been the part taken in 
the work of the sub-committee on ‘The 
Cooking of Meat’ under the Purnell 
project entitled ‘A Study of the Factors 
Which Influence the Quality and Palat- 
ability of Meat.’ In connection with 
this has come a check-up on available 
scientific information concerning meat 
cookery and cooperation with institu. 
tions doing experimental work along 
these same lines. Colleges have start- 
ed feeding experimental work along 
these same lines. Colleges have started 
feeding experiments through the de- 
parts of animal husbandry. It is hoped 
that in these same institutions, home 
economics departments will gradually 
undertake all the cooking tests. 

“Another interesting piece of work 
has been the preparation of a booklet 
on uses of liver, to meet an increasing 
demand for this product, based on find- 
ings of its value in anemia.” 

Cordially yours, 

GUDRUN CARLSON, 
Director, Department of Home 
Economics, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


“My work is journalism. I am House- 
hold Editor of House and Garden and 
write for various and sundry papers 
on various and sundry subjects. I think 
the article that has caused most inter- 
est among engineers, utility companies, 
and consumers, is one on Gas Refriger- 
ation. Reprints have been made of it, 
and circulated, and many letters of in- 
quiry, to say nothing of congratulatory 
letters from gas and electric engineers 
and companies. Apart from this, some 
ventilation work I have done has caused 
deep interest.” 

Sincerely, 
ETHEL R. PEYSER, 
Household Editor, 
House and Garden. 
‘Continued on page 220) 





IME—Late afternoon. 
A simply furnished roomy liv- 
ing room. A big comfortable chair 
stands near the window. The door to 
the right leads to the kitchen, to the 
left leads to the hall. Some one is 
heard approaching from the kitchen. 
The closing of doors and placing brooms 
and pans is heard. 

Enter: 

Tired Housekeeper. Oh dear! I’m so 
tired—sweeping, dusting, cleaning, and 
cooking. The cooking is not so hard 
but it is the everlasting planning of 
those three meals. They are such bug- 
bears. Believe I'll pull this chair up 
to the window and rest a little. (She 
places the chair, sits, making nerseh 
comfortable. ) Oh! how good! Oh! 
dear! I wish this was the age of fairy 
godmothers. My! I’m sleepy! I'll take 
forty winks and wake up refreshed. 
Meals are such bugbears. (Nods off.) 

Fairy godmother’s wand appears and 
waves until the tired housekeeper ‘s 
sound asleep, then she glides off. 

Fairy Godmother. Did I hear some 
one wishing for help in planning meals? 
Oh, here she is! Well, while she sleeps 
my spirits and I will help her to real- 
ize the wonderful thing she is doing. 
Then she won’t think meals are such 
bugbears. Her first bugbear, it seems 
to me is breakfast. Come! Breakfast, let 
her see you. 

(Waves wand toward kitchen door 
and each one of the breakfast dishes 
comes out in turn and all form a half 
circle to left of room but half facing 
housekeeper. ) 

Orange. (Coming out hand in hand 
with apple.) We are fruit. I am an 
orange. We build bone tissue. You 
must have something like us every 
morning. 

Apple. (Coming out 
with orange.) We are fruit. I am an 
apple. We build bone tissue. You 
must have something like us every 
morning. 


hand in hand 


EREAL, (Enters, faces housekeeper.) 

4 No one needs to think he can keep 
warm or play without me (haughtily). 
You see I grow in the sun and take its 
heat and energy and give it to you 
when you eat me with milk. 

Milk. I’m the best friend for chil- 
dren. You must give them a quart of 
me each day, if you wish them to 
grow. 

Toast. (Enters on tip-toes holding 
head high.) My! how little folks eat 
me. They say I’m sweet. I’m cousin 
to cereal (confidentially) but they don’t 
know it. 


The Bugbears 


A Food Play That Shows How to Banish the Bugbears of Meal Planning 


By MARY MARGARET BUCKLEY 
Supervisor, Domestic Science, Paterson, N. J. 

Egg. (Enter rolling from side to 
siae.) O! dear Oh! dear! (sigh- 
ing). I nearly fell from the wall when 
I heard milk talking. I thought she 
wanted all the glory, and there would 
be nothing left for me to say, but I 
know that I give iron for bones and 
build your body and that I'll be very, 
very, popular, provided I fall from the 
wall of high cost of living. 

All Together. (Joining hands and 
bowing.) Now, don’t you think we'd 
make a good breakfast? (Form a nice 
half circle to the left. Leaving plenty 
of room for dinner.) 

Fairy Godmother. That didn’t seem 
so hard to plan, did it? Well, dinner 
is just as easy if you know how to be- 
gin. Come, soup! We usually start 
with you. 

(All form a half circle in center of 
room.) 


OUP. T am soup. You can use any 

meat and bones and every vegetable 

to make me provided you serve me hot 

and well seasoned. I warm you up and 

get the stomach ready for other foods. 
I’m very good for cold days. 

Meat. I am meat. I’m good for all 
seasons. I am the main dish at leas! 
three days in a week. People must have 
me, for muscle tissue and I do not 
come alone. 

Potato. (Trips in lightly.) No! (Defi- 
antly.) For no one likes you without 
me, for I bring out flavor and give pot- 
ash for bones. But I am _ not alone 
either. I look nicer and taste better if 
used with carrot (Carrot comes run- 
ning out and stands beside potato to 
right), spinach (Spinach trips out and 
stands beside Carrot) and beet (Beer 
joins Potato at left). Vegetables like 
these make your meal tasty and at- 
tractive. We must have plenty of them 
especially in the spring and when they 
are fresh. 

Bread and Butter. (Run in hand in 
hand.) Did you think you could have 
dinner without us? Well, I guess not! 
(Haughtily.) Everyone from the young. 
est to the oldest in the family would 
call for us. Come on Butter! Come on 
Bread! We are a part of this meal as 
well as others. 

Pudding. Did you hear a little whis- 
per some where that I was needed? I’ll 
bet you ate all the rest so you could 
have me. Well! I am always worth wait- 
ing for, if I’m not too rich. All folks, 
big and little, like me. Don’t you? 
(Points to big person.) Don’t you? 
(Points to a little person.) (Confiden- 
tially.) Say yes! 
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Fairy Godmother, See what an array 
of kinds and colors! Yet there is some- 
thing else that folks crave. I’ll have to 
call another spirit and see if she can 
help. (Waves her wand.) 


Chocolate Drop. (Runs in saying:) 1 
knew you needed me so I came. Every- 
body likes me! I am candy! Everybody 
wants me. I travel in boxes, poles and 
papers. I am very good if taken after 
meals, or a little at a time. Littie chil. 
dren cry for me. Men carry me in their 
pockets. I tell you every one craves me 
some time. (Steps back beside the Fairy 
Godmother.) 

Fairy Godmother. I believe they do. 
That was just the help I needed, but 
that is what I have sprites for. (All 
nod.) All have worked and played so 
hard all day that as night comes on 
they feel more like bed than food, so 
supper seems best suited. Tommy 
Tucker’s supper of bread and milk 
would be splendid for some of the 
smaller folks, but night is long and 
we must give the older ones something 
more substantial. I wonder what it 
will be? Have you ever heard the 
mothers say that? Let’s show them 
what we can do. (Waves her wand.) 


| agbetidadettons (Rustling to represent 

the crispness of lettuce.) I am let- 
tuce. Greens we must have in some 
form every day. Add a little fruit or a 
few vegetables to me and put a dress- 
ing over me and I’ll make a salad. (All 
form a half circle to right.) 

Bread and Butter, (Running out.) We 
are always ready. 

Prune. (Walks out slowly, very 
stately.) I am a prune. I have been the 
joke of the ages. People did not value 
me until lately. I am a body regulator. 
I can be stewed and sweetened and 
used in a puff. I make people feel good. 

Milk. (Comes out walking, so as 
not to spill imaginary milk.) No day 
is complete without a glass of me. I’m 
the most important of all. 

All. We are the foods that make you 
grow. We are the foods that worry 
the mothers, but we, with light (a lit- 
tle girl dressed in white and white veil 
and flashlight dances in and out among 
the foods and in front) work, (one lit- 
tle girl with dust pan and broom, danc- 
ing, and another with big book walks 
slowly studying) and play (little girl 
jumping rope) make happy, healthy 
children. (Tired Housekeeper stirs and 
seems to be waking.) 

Fairy Godmother. Hush! She is be- 
ginning to wake up. Our work is fin- 

(Continued on page 215) 
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EDITORIAL 


Cooperative School Health Programs 


‘F\ HE modern trend in teaching is toward socializing 
classroom activities, and applies to the Home Econom- 
ics as well as the grade teacher. Problems having to 

do with the buying of food are worked out in arithmetic 
classes, transportation of food stuffs is tied up with the 
discussion of geography, food and its application to health 
are taught from the kindergarten up and a strong effort 
is being made to practicalize (if one may coin the word) 
the theories taught in the classroom and show their ap- 
plication to community activities that tend for civic bet- 
terment. 

The October issue of THE HOME ECONOMIST showed 
how community health demonstrations had been success- 
fully carried out in several states under the auspices of 
Child Health organizations, and pointed out how Home 
Economics teachers could make vital use of the experience 
gained by such projects. The development of adequate 
school health programs is an important means of improv- 
ing the whole life of a community as well as helping to 
enrich and lengthen it for the individual. An example of 
the way that commercial organizations can tie up with and 
work with the schools in such programs is strikingly shown 
by the report of the work done by the Advisory Education- 
al group of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

HIS group is composed of prominent educators, psy- 

chologists and health workers and acts in an advisory 

capacity to the School Health Bureau established by the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company. From its inception this 
Bureau has worked to determine how best a business con- 
cern may assist in filling existing gaps in school health 
programs. The relative importance of these gaps is deter- 
mined by conferences and correspondence with the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee. One of the most serious 
gaps was found to exist in the junior and senior high 
schools. The report states that there is a flood of litera- 
ture on health for elementary schools; that there is much 
guidance being provided in that field, but that there is al- 
most nothing available for high schools. Here is a great 
opportunity for home economics to cooperate in developing 
a program that will make up for this deficiency, The School 
Health Bureau is serving to interpret the best educational 
thought to the teacher in the classroom by supplying her 
with material that is pedagogically and scientifically sound 
and that is expressed in such simple language that it can 
be easily understood. How well it is accomplishing its 
purpose is shown by the fact that during 1926 almost seven 
million pieces of literature were distributed and over sev- 
enteen thousand letters received from school officials. 

HERE is a thought and a challenge for most Home 

Economics teachers in the letter received recently from 
a research worker of note. We are taking the liberty of 
quoting him as his letter “‘speaks for itself’’ so well. ‘‘There 
has just come to my attention the October copy of THE 
HOME ECONOMIST. May I join with others in congratu- 
lating you on this forward step in the Home Economics 
field? In home economics there had to develop a body of 
scientific knowledge—scientific in the sense of the profes- 
sor who defined science as ‘truth set in order.’ Having 
discovered the truth, the great problem, not yet wholly 
solved, is the dissemination of this truth and the develop- 
ment of applied practice. As I see it from the side lines, 
home economics has been going through the same evolu- 
tion. We have already arrived at the point where there 
are men and women of scientific attainment carefully and 
accurately uncovering the scientific truths underlying the 
art and practice of living, feeding, clothing, and housing 
ourselves and maintaining health. As I interpret your 
new publication, it will devote itself primarily to the ap- 


plication of scientific truths to everyday practice. I hope 
that it will give some urge and some attention to the 
thought that in an institution teaching home economics 
the students, fed in dining halls under the supervision of 
the home economics department should be walking adver- 
tisements of the health that comes from right diet. There 
might well be a contest among home economics deans to 
see which one could bring the largest percent of her stu- 
dents who enter the semester below normal in dietetic de- 
velopment up to normal at the end of the school year, or, 
even better, at the end of the college course. As I cross 
the college campus from time to time I see girls in home 
economics, and even occasionally a teacher, who is a walk- 
ing advertisement of an unbalanced diet, and an insuffi- 
cient quantity. What better proof could we have of the 
wise teaching of home economics from a dietetic stand- 
point than to be able to say that half, or three-fourths, 
or even all, of the girls who entered college as freshmen, 
below weight, and lacking color, had during their college 
course been brought up to normal insofar as diet and 
health rules can accomplish it? Of course, I recognize 
there are causes that cannot be overcome by the home eco- 
nomics department, but our campuses and our offices have 
too many walking advertisements of unwise and insufficient 
choice of food’? and we might add ‘“‘lack of attention to or 
understanding of proper health rules.” 


ND speaking along the lines of health education it is 
interesting, we think, to note that the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior in Colombia, South 
America, has announced that a presidential decree has in- 
stituted a five-year course in health education, individual, 
social and public, in the elementary, high and normal 
schools of that country. In addition to regular instruction 
in rural and night schools, educational pamphlets on health 
will be given pupils for home use. 


_ are glad indeed that so many of you wrote us that 

you liked our birthday present of an enlarged maga- 
zine under a new name. Like the fond parent of a bright 
child we would like to repeat all of the nice things said to 
us, but as, among other things, space is lacking, we will 
content ourselves with a few, acting on the belief that it 
is sometimes a good plan to let others kpow what people 
think of us! 

The Supervisor of Home Economics in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan writes: ‘I am very much pleased to receive the 
recent magazine with the very appropriate name. The en- 
larged edition will greatly assist us as interested Home 
Economists.”’ 

“T am especially interested in nutriaion work and have 
found valuable help in your magazine,’”’ says the Principal 
of a school in Burlington, N. C. 

A County Home Demonstration Agent in Arkansas tells 
us: “I am being greatly benefited every day in my work 
as a result of reading THE HOME ECONOMIST.” Anoth- 
er from North Carolina writes: ‘““My work this year with 
women and girls has been clothing—-next year it will be 
food and nutrition. I have enjoyed FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION (THE HOME ECONOMIST) so much. I gain 
information through its pages that I cannot find elsewhere.”’ 

The following comes from an instructor in Dietetics to 
nurses in a Technical High School in New York: ‘A friend 
and I are subscribers to THE HOME ECONOMIST and think 
it is a splendid publication. My classes of student nurses 
are much interested in it.’’ 

‘‘May you have continued success in THE HOME ECON- 
OMIST. It meets a vital need of all Home Economics 
teachers,’’ says one of these teachers in Ohio. 





THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Food Marketing in the Curriculum 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Dr. Albrecht’s paper is a 

practical illustration of the value of coopera- 
tion between the commercial and the academic 
divisions of the food field. 


N order that students of marketing 
I may have a full appreciation of 

marketing facts, it is necessary to 
take them away from textbooks and out 
of the classroom, into various busy 
markets and into contact with those 
who are daily engaged in the work o: 
distributi g our food supplies. 


Teachers College, being situated in 
New York City, is able to offer students 
many such unusual advantages. There 
are available not only trips through the 
different types of markets and talks 
with men in charge of the actual phys- 
ical handling of foods, but lectures by 
research men and by the organizers and 
directors of big business enterprises. 
Many of these well-known men come to 
Teachers College from time to time to 
give of their wide experience. We have 
been particularly fortunate in having 
close cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, 
through Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, Direc- 
tor of the New York City Office of the 
Department, and a lecturer at Teachers 
College. The following paper was giv- 
en by Dr. Albrecht before the National 
Home Economics Association at their 
meeting in Minneapolis. 

RUTH L. PARRISH, 
Instructor in Household Arts. 


MORE efficient system of food dis- 

tribution is conditioned very large- 
ly on an understanding of the complex- 
ities of that system by the buying pub- 
lic. Yet most consumers: lack a clear 
understanding of just how food comes 
to their tables. For this reason, every 
well-rounded department of home eco- 
nomics includes in its curriculum 
courses on food marketing. 


The subject of food marketing re. 
solves itself into two aspects: first, the 
selection of food; and second, the rela- 
tion of the purchaser to the whole mar- 
keting system. The first aspect is 
physical, the second economic. The se- 
lection of food requires that the pur- 
chaser know how to select fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats that satisfy her re. 
quirements. How to distinguish poor 
from good grapefruit, whether to buy 
chuck or loin cuts—these and similar 
matters should be covered in a course 
on food selection. These problems are 
largely a matter of technic. Such a 
course to be really valuable must be 
taught only in part in the classroom. 
Visits should be made to hotel supply 
houses, to poultry and meat dealers, to 


*Reprinted from ‘The Teachers College Rec- 
ord,” 1927. 


By ARTHUR B. ALBRECHT Ph. D.* 


Lecturer in Household Arts, Teachers College 
commission merchants and jobbers, end 
to retailers. Bulletins from the federal 
and state departments of agriculture 
will be found helpful. Donham’s Mar- 
keting and Housework Manual and the 
latter part of Monroe and Stratton’s 
Food Buying and Our Markets will be 
found valuable aids. 


(TEACHERS will find that while most 

of the food articles in magazines are 
devoted to cooking, occasional articles 
refer to food selection and the econom- 
ics of marketing. The Journal of 
Home Economics, the Good Housekeep-. 
ing Magazine, McCalls, and the Ameri- 
can Food Journal are among the maga- 
zines that are increasingly devoting 
more space to the newer aspects of 
food. 


The second aspect of marketing, the 
economic, has hardly been considered 
by most colleges. But, in the Depart- 
ment of Foods and Cookery, Teachers 
College, New York City, two courses on 
the economics of marketing have been 
given each semester for about five 
years. The courses are designed to 
give the student an understanding of 
the economic forces that lie beneath 
the marketing process, acquaint him 
with the different types of middlemen 
and their functions, examine and criti- 
cize existing processes, and suggest 
remcdies, 

One course is intended primarily for 
undergraduates and the other for grad- 
uate students. The lectures in botli 
courses come at the same time but pe- 
riodic conferences are held with the 
graduate students, each of whom must 
write a term paper on some economic 
aspect of marketing. It has been found 
best to set the class meetings for three 
hours on Saturday mornings, so that 
whenever necessary time may be de- 
voted to field trips. These courses were 
started by Professor May B. Van Ars. 
dale and Miss Day Monroe and are now 
carried forward by Miss Ruth Parrish. 
The writer, as director of the New York 
City Office of the State Department of 
Farms and Markets has cooperated with 
the University by giving lectures, ad- 
vising students, offering suggestions 
for lectures and speakers, and in gain- 
ing access to offices and records not or- 
dinarily available. From the first, stu- 
dents have had the markets of the city 
as their laboratory. 


THE opening lecture in the market- 

ing course given at Teachers Col- 
lege is entitled The Meaning and Back- 
ground of Marketing. It accounts for 
the recent interest in marketing prob. 
lems, and gives a brief sketch of Amer- 
ican Marketing from the time of the 
colonial community to the present cen- 


tury when 95 per cent of our foods is 
handled by middlemen. In this presenta- 
tion it is demonstrated that marketing 
is an evolved and an evolving process 
and that more light and less heat is 
needed for an intelligent consideration 
of the marketing problem by the con- 
suming public. 


The economic functions of middlemen 
are then discussed. The subject is 
made concrete by discussing the ser- 
vices performed by middlemen in the 
marketing of eggs. This process is de- 
scribed in detail in Bulletin 172, What 
the Consumer Should Know About Eggs, 
pages 29 to 41, The Marketing Process, 
issued for free distribution by the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets, Albany, New York. 


Since the housewife is closer to the 
retailer than to the middlemen a lec- 
ture is devoted to him. The growth of 
the chain store system of food retail- 
ing, the factors in the success of the 
type of business, and its relation to the 
independent retailer are discussed in 
the next lecture. Here students are 
asked, “Are prices lower at Chain 
Stores?” Their answers come at a sub- 
sequent time as they are based upon 
the result of an assignment which is 
required of each. 


THE prime influences in the growth 

of pushcart markets, their economic 
advantages, and their disadvantages 
and inconveniences form the subject of 
another lecture which precedes a trip 
to a large New York City pushcart 
market. 


The roadside market as a new outlet 
for farm products is mentioned and 
students are urged to weight its ad- 
vantages as a result of their own pur- 
chasing experiences. 

The origin, history, and aims of con- 
sumers’ cooperation are discussed each 
term in one of the branches of a suc- 
cessful consumers’ cooperative organi- 
zation which operates four cafeterias, 
one food shop, and five circulating li- 
braries. After a _ discussion of the 
weaknesses and _ possibilities of this 
movement, the manager of the cafeteria 
talks to the class about buying, man- 
agement, and personal problems. 


The nature of advertising, its rela- 
tion to branded goods, and its effective- 
ness are discussed briefly from the 
viewpoint of the consumer. 


The economic function of cold stor- 
age is little understood by consumers. 
For this reason a lecture is given tc 
the function of cold storage, the means 
of refrigeration, the extent of the in. 
dustry, commodities refrigerated, effect 
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of cold storage upon quality and prices. 
The prejudice against cold storage com- 
modities is also accounted for and a 
summary given of the restrictions im- 
posed upon cold storage food and ware- 
houses by state laws. 


The relation of the marketing sys- 
tem to the railroad is discussed in an- 
other lecture. The items that enter 
into railroad charges are pointed out. 
The importance of the development 2f 
the refrigerator car is stressed because 
this type of car has not only revolution- 
ized the live stock and dressed meat 
industries, but the transportation of 
highly perishable fruits and vegetables 
from Southern and Western producing 
sections to Northern consuming centers 
has been made possible. 


ACH year consumers are cheated 

out of millions of dollars because 
of fraudulent containers which give 
purchasers short measure containers 
for full-sized. Moreover, the numerous 
varieties of containers increase the cost 
of manufacturing, make it difficult to 
load freight cars properly and slow up 
sales. These conditions are brought out 
and illustrated by an exhibit of market 
baskets, hampers, and round baskets, 
of varying sizes, commonly used for 
fruit and vegetables. The students are 
told how to be ot definite service in 
remedying this deplorable situation. 

The principle of standardization. has 
largely been accepted by manufacturers 
as essential to improved marketing but 
a start in that direction is only now 
being made by agriculture. Why stand- 
ardization benefits consumers, how 
standards are set, and how they are 
maintained are among the important 
topics in a lecture on the standard- 
ization of farm products. 

The subject of cooperative marketing 
by farmers is treated in considerable 
detail because of its importance, its 
newness, and its relation to the consum. 
ing public. The important features of 
farmers’ successful cooperatives are 
contrasted with the limitations of this 
new marketing movement which is 
perhaps the outstanding feature in the 
agricultural development of this cen- 
tury. Finally the consumer is ask2d 
to think over the attitude that she 
should have toward these associations. 
She is also asked to ascertain whether 
or not consumers’ cooperative associa. 
tions can deal advantageously with co- 
operative marketing associations. 


NUMBER of the lectures are illus- 

trated with slides. Teachers can 
obtain pictures for the use of slides 
from various sources: editors of agri- 
cultural magazines, state marketing 
bureaus, cooperative marketing associ- 
ations, and from business cencerns. On 
occasion one or two motion pictures 
have been used. Slides and motion pic- 
tures are especially valuable whenever 
the scene or activity shown cannot be 
visited on one of the marketing trips. 


Students at Teachers College, New 
York City, have the advantage of being 
but a few miles from the largest mar- 
ket in the world. Every opportunity 
is taken to obtain information at first 
hand. One of the most interesting 
trips is that to a hotel supply house 
which sells fancy fruits and vegetables. 
Here is seen a tomato ripening room, 
a cold storage room, the sorting and 
grading of produce, and shipping. We 
also see commodities that are little 
known. Among them are Japanese 
crones, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
Chinese cabbage. 

At a poultry distributing plant we see 
fancy poultry that comes from as far 
as South America and England, and 
from as close as Long Island. A twenty- 
pound turkey, ready for shipment to 
the city’s best hotel, impresses us. On 
this trip the manager tells us how to 
select poultry and illustrates his re. 
marks by a demonstration. 

















ON another trip, we visit the head- 


quarters of two cooperative egg 
marketing associations and an egg 
breaking establishment, The manager 
of one of the associations tells us how 
his eggs come from the faroff Pacific 
Coast and how they are sold at auction 
each afternoon. The manager of the 
other cooperative association represents 
nearby producers. He shows us how 
the “candy” will reveal the interior 
quality of eggs. The egg breaking es- 
tablishment holds considerable inter- 
est. We find that eggs which are 
cracked or broken in shipment to the 
market are not thrown away but are 
laid aside by dealers and sold to egg 
breakers, who break out the contents 
of the eggs into large tin pails. These 
are put into cold storage and frozen 
hard to be sold to bakers, ice cream 
manufacturers, and others. 
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A visit to a farmers’ wholesale mar.- 
ket is followed by an inspection of a 
busy pushcart market. Here we find 
a wide variety of foods, anything from 
fruits and vegetables to clams, oysters, 
and snails. 

A visit to one of the city’s largest 
cold storage plants shows the magni- 
tude of that industry and how foods 
are stored in sanitary surroundings. 

The climax to these trips comes once 
a year when an all-night trip is made. 
We start at midnight and continue our 
tour until seven or eight o’clock next 
morning. The piers at which food is 
received are visited and a walk is taken 
through the very busy fruit and vege- 
table markets. The arrival of milk 
trains and the subsequent pasteuriza. 
tion of milk are observed. The coun- 
try’s largest farmers’ wholesale market 
is visited and finally the Fulton fish 
market. To reach the various stops 
on time, we travel in a bus which i3 
hired for the occasion. 


VEN until recently, there have been 
few textbooks on the marketing of 
agricultural products. The first stana- 
ard marketing text appeared in 1916 by 
L. D. H. Weld, The Marketing of Farm 
Products. At that time Weld said, 
“The subject of marketing deserves the 
attention it is now receiving, and the 
frequent criticism that our state agri- 
cultural colleges have devoted relative. 
ly too much energy to teaching farm- 
ers how to raise more crops, and not 
enough to teaching how to market 
them, is largely justified.” As a mat- 
ter of fact Dr. Weld’s statement still 
holds true to a considerable extent. 

In the same year, Marketing Perish. 
able Farm Products by Arthur B, Ad- 
ams was issued as a doctoral disserta- 
tion at Columbia University. Subse. 
quent to these two books, we find about 
two textbooks published each year. An 
examination of these books shows that 
they were written primarily for the 
farmer or for the distributor in order 
that selling costs might be reduced. 

High living throughout the 
country also caused the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and other governmental 
agencies to en'ist the services of the 
best experts in the country to gather 
and to disseminate information to help 
the consumer purchase and _ use 
nomic effectively. The 
Trade Commission in 1919 conducted 
an investigation into “The Wholesale 
Marketing of Foods” because of the 
high price of foods. A compre- 
hensive inquiry as undertaken by the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In. 
quiry of the United States Congress in 
1921. Of primary interest to teachers 
and consumers is the fourth part of 
the commission’s report entitled Mar- 
keting and Distribution, 1.0 waaitton 
to these governmental reports, bulletins 
of the federal and various state depart. 
ments of agriculture, as well as those 


costs 


eco- 


goods Federal 


most 
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published by colleges of agriculture, 
contain much information that can be 
made serviceable to the consumer. But 
in the main these publications are not 
suitable for classroom purposes because 
of their length or highly technical na- 
ture. 


HE textbooks on marketing and the 

publications of the various govern- 
mental agencies have been of service, 
indeed, to those writers who needed 
this fundamental marketing informa- 
tion for interpretation to consumers. 

In my opinion, the recent publication 
of textbooks on food buying and market. 
ing from the consumers’ point of view 
is a most encouraging sign. In 1925 
there was published The Education of 
the Consumer, by Henry Harap. This 
book contains such practical advice on 
the purchase and use of every house- 
hold article from the point of view of 
economy, durability, health, comfort, 
and beauty. It contains suggestions 
pertaining to selection, purchase, stor- 
age, care and repair. It is a manual for 
the consumer, a reference book for the 
home. 

The most useful book and also the 
most recent is Food Buying and Our 
Markets, by Day Monroe and Lenore 
Monroe Stratton. This book was writ- 
ten to give the housewife a better un- 
derstanding of the marketing process 
that she might develop an intelligent 
attitude toward marketing problems 
and to give her specific information on 
food buying. The book contains much 
data hitherto unpublished on costs, 
waste, and retail buying. It is written 
especially from the consumer’s point of 
view. 


HILE many of the lectures and the 

problems worked out by graduate 
students may seem fairly simple for 
college work, the subject of marketing 
is so new that a body of subject matter 
must be developed. After the high 
schools have taken over the material as 
it is developed in the pioneer college 
courses, the colleges will be free to go 
ahead with more advanced research. In- 
deed, a number of the lectures given in 
Teachers College and some of the litera- 
ture on marketing can be adapted to 
classes in the high schools. On the 
other hand, some of the subjects require 
maturer minds and a background of 
general economics. For example, while 
it would be practical to point out the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
pushecart markets in high school, it 
would be impractical in most cases to 
teach in detail the reasons behind retail 
price margins. While some secondary 
classes might understand how cold 
storage stabilizes prices, all such classes 
could comprehend why certain foods 
must be placed in cold storage. Each 
school must decide for itself how much 
to include in a course on food market. 
ing. The main purposes of such a 
course should be to acquaint pupils 


with some of the means by which food 
reaches our tables. How is it possible 
for the milkman to deliver a bottle of 
milk at our doorstep each morning? 
What is behind the breakfast table? 
Pupils should learn how to become 
more intelligent buyers of food so that 
they may make their small contribution 
to the solution of the vexing food mar- 
keting problem. A combined lesson in 
marketing and civics can be used to 
point out how local state and federal 
agencies assist the farmer and _ the 
consumer. 


yUsT as the ultimate solution of our 
political ills is an informed body 
politic, so, too, the solution of our food 
marketing problem depends on a clearer 
understanding of the marketing sys. 
tem by the consumer. While pecuniary 
profits are the immediate aim of the 
business man, we must not overlook the 
fact that in the final analysis the pur- 
pose of all economic activity is satis. 
faction of human desires and wants. The 
understanding of how these desires and 
wants influence the marketing system 
will give the consumer much power for 
constructive reform. How will your 
pupils use their new understanding? 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


The Eat More Bread Cam- 
paign in the Nether- 
lands 


BREAD consumption in the Nether- 


lands has consistently decreased 
during the past few years. For this 
there are several causes. During 1914. 
18 the poor quality of the average loaf 
created a general dislike for bread on 
the part of the public. Now shorter 
working hours have contributed to the 
decrease, for the workman does not eat 
as frequently or as much as formerly. 
Moreover, the law forbidding the sale 
of fresh bread before 10 o’clock in the 
morning has not stimulated consump- 
tion. People have acquired the habit of 
eating two warm meals daily, instead of 
one, and this is another factor contrib- 
uting to the decline. In general the 
mode of living has brought with it a de. 
crease in bread eating. 
Certain groups in Holland, interested 


*Reprinted from “The Northwestern Miller’. 
Illustration by courtesy of same. 
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in bread production and merchandis- 
ing, including bakers, manufacturers of 
raw materials, and the like, have noted 
this decline. They realize that the pub- 
lic’s distaste for bread is unfounded. 
Bread, without question, is the best 
food for young and old. From the 
standpoint of economic housekeeping, 
as well as of good dieting, too much 
stress cannot be laid upon increased 
bread consumption. Realizing these 
facts, these groups are considering ways 
and means of bringing the public to un- 
derstand its error in giving preference 
to more expensive foods, and less nn- 
tritious ones. 

The Nederlandsche Gist-en Spiritus. 
fabriek, large yeast manufacturer, is 
lending whole-hearted cooperation to 
the campaign. This firm, sometimes 
called “The Dutch Fleischmann,” hs 
published neatly printed and illustrated 


pamphlets in colors, which it is distrib- 
uting to bakers through its representa. 
tives. These booklets call the attention 
of housewives to the food value cf bread. 
This firm has also imported bread toast- 
ers from the United States, distributing 
them to its baker customers wh) offer 
them for sale to the public, at cost. 

According to a report recently issued 
by the Association of Jewish Bakers, 
Amsterdam, it seems that the govern- 
ment is seriously contemplating the re- 
moval of the restrictions in regard to 
the delivery of rolls, etc., in the early 
morning. The new regulation would 
permit delivery at 7 a. m. Bakers are 
of the opinion that if this restriction 
is removed it will lead to an increase 
in bread consumption and a decrease in 
unemployment in the trade, as the 
Dutch people are very fond of new 
bread. 


The Bugbears 


(Continued from page 210) 


ished and we must hurry away quietly, 
and quickly, before she sees us. (Waves 
her wand and all slip away.) Keeps 
waving her wand until all are out of 
sight, then gradually slips away her- 
self. 


Tired Housekeeper. (Waking up.) 
Oh dear! What has been happening? 
I must have been dreaming. It seem- 
ed so easy to plan when they were here. 
It is not so hard. Meals are not such 
bugbears after all if one looks ahead 
and knows all the good one is doing. 
It’s nearly time (looks at watch) for 
one now. I’ll have to hurry and get 
one before the family comes home. 
(Hurries out.) 
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KST LE BAROMETRE DES 


LE POIDS DE BEBE 


Si SANTIC 


L 


Chaque semaine maman me pesait, nu, et toujours & la méme heure. A chaque pesée, elle inscrivait dans les petites 
solonnes la date et mon poids. Elle s'assurait en regardant la pesée précédente que j'‘augmentais chaque semaine. 
Aprés chaque pesée, maman recherchail sur le fléau le poids d’un bébé normal de mon dge pour le comparer an mien. 
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BABY’S WEIGHT IS THE BAROMETER OF HIS HEALTH. 


“Every week mother weighed me, always at the same time. Each time she filled in the date and my weight in thé columns 
provided. By looking at the last entry she could tell how much I had gained. Then she looked on the barometer for the weight 


of a normal baby of my age, and compared it with mine 


The illustration reproduced here is a good 


example of the work being done in France in 


child health education (Reproduced by courtesy of “The World’s Health’’) 
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The Story of Textiles 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Clothing and Textiles 


The World Outlook For American Cotton 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Just as teachers of foods 

and nutrition are keen about keeping in touch 
with questions connected with the economics 
of food distribution, so it seemed to us that 
educators in the clothing field might welcome 
similar material in their own line. Further- 
more, since the idea back of these two series 
of ours is to furnish material for supplemen- 
tary reading, it seemed to THE HOME ECON.- 
OMIST that to reprint at least the gist of an 
address of such an authority as Mr. Todd 
would be an excellent plan in this early stage 
of our broadened policy. The type of mate- 
rial featured in future installments will de- 
pend largely on demand from our readers. 


URING the season just closed the 
D cotton industry has again passed 

through another of those great 
cyclical movements of prices which 
have been its most unfortunate char- 
acteristic for many years, and especi- 
ally since the World War. 

The trade has not forgotten the 
postwar boom and the subsequent de- 
flation which carried prices below pre- 
war levels, even at a time when the 
general level of prices was still far 
above 1914 figures. Again in 19238 
prices were almost as high as in 1920, 
relatively to the reduced level of gener- 
al prices, and once more in 1926 they 
were down again below pre-war levels. 


HE recovery of the past few 

months only serves to emphasize the 
fact that these fluctuations are almost 
entirely due to the vagaries of the 
American crop, which within the last 
seven years has varied from 8 to 18 
million bales. 

It has also demonstrated, however, 
the large part which the elasticity of 
demand plays in the world price of 
cotton, for in the cotton trade the price 
of the raw material forms a very large 
proportion of the price of the finish- 
ed goods. 

This year again has illustrated the 
effects of the movements of the price 
of cotton on the production, for the 
acreage in America and no doubt else- 
where has been substantially reduced, 
and if, as at present seems likely, 
weather conditions prove much less 
favorable to the American crop than 
last year we shall again have a small 
crop and present prices may easily 
be justified by reduced supplies. 

In view of this renewed swing of the 


*Adapted from an analysis made during a 
recent visit to this country, and published by 
The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. Reprinted in THE HOME ECO- 
NOMIST by permission from the Association of 
Cetton Textile Merchants. 


Principal, City School of Commerce, Liverpcol, 


By JOHN A. TGDD* 


wheel it is worth waile to recall in 
scme detail the history otf tne last 
seven years, and to note how cause and 
effect have followed each other. Dur- 
ing the war ail the world’s crops had 
been considerably reduced, but vne re- 
covery that was hoped for as soon as 
peace was declared was prevented by 
the temporary fall of prices immediate- 
ly after the Armistice with the result 
that the 1919 crops (except Indian) 
were small and the world was totally 
unprepared to meet the terrific de- 
mand of the post-war boom. 


HE consequent high prices lasted 

“long enough to produce an increas- 
ed acreage in 1920, and that year 
America gave a much better average 
yield per acre, though far below that 
of 1914, and the crop was nearly 13% 
million bales, excluding linters. 





ROFESSOR TODD, a_ recognized 

authority on cotton statistics, recent- 
ly visited the United States to give a2 
series of lectures in Texas and other 
Southern states as well as at the Institute 
of Policies at Williamstown. Mass. 

Before returning to Liverpool he pre- 
pared the accompanying analysis setting 
forth some of his impressions of the cur- 
rent situation in this country in the light 
of his visit and information concerning 
crop and trade conditions abroad. 

In the thought that Professor Todd’s 
analysis would be of general interest to 
those engaged in manufacturing and 
marketing cotton goods, it has been re- 
printed in the following pages. 

SPENCER TURNER, President 

The Association of Cotton Textile 

Merchants of New York 











This comparatively ample supply, 
however, did not become available un- 
til the boom was past, and as the sub- 
sequent period of forced deflation pro- 
duced complete strangulation of the 
world’s demand, the supply proved far 
greater than the world could pay for. 
The consumption was practically the 
lowest on record and the carryover at 
the end of the season was nearly ten 
million bales or more than double the 
normal figure. 

Prices of course went out of sight of 
cost of production, with the inevitable 
effect on the acreage of 1921. That 
year, unfortunately, the depredations 
of the weevil reached their peak, and 
the crop was the smallest for 25 years. 
This was followed by two more small 
crops in 1922 and 1928, in spite of in- 
creased acreage and the carryover was 
quickly eaten up, while prices again 
rose to levels most tempting for the 
cotton grower. 


England 


HE cotton spinners of the world 

were naturally almost panic stricken. 
The weevil had now covered practically 
the entire cotton belt and had appar- 
ently come to stay, and it looked as 
if America could never again be ex- 
pected to yield anything like a pre-war 
crop. The result was that the Old 
World was forced to look elsewhere for 
possible alternative sources of supply. 

In 1919-20 they had already had the 
same experience with regard to Egyp- 
tian cotton, when the abnormal demand 
for tire fabric in America sent tne price 
of Egyptian up to $2 a pound, and 
spinners of Egyptian were driven to 
seek not only additional supplies of 
Egyptian, as in the Sudan and Arizona, 
but also to find substitutes for the 
Egyptian staple, e. g., Peru and Brazil 
—as well as_ superior variet-es of 
American cotton, produced not only in 
America but also in some of the new 
cotton growing countries such as East 
Africa. 


N Brazil, for example, at that period, 
interest centered in the long staple 
districts of northern Brazil, but in a 
very short time it swung round to the 
other extreme and the scarcity of 
American cotton drove the spinners of 
the better varieties to seek substitutes, 
which they found to a substantial ex- 
tent in the very same crops that had 
previcusly been taking the place of 
Egyptian, e. gs, Peruvian (‘Tanguis) 
and East African and the American 
varieties of southern Brazil. 

Even Egyptian found a ready de- 
mand in Oldham, the centre of the 
American cotton industry in England, 
with the unheard of result that Egypt- 
ian prices were actually lower than 
American, and those of Upper Egypt- 
ian actually more than that of the bet- 
ter Egyptian variety, Sakel. 

At the same time at the lower end 
of the American ‘supply, the trade, 
especially in England, was forced to 
realize the possibilities of the new 
longer stapled varieties in India, such 
as Punjab American, and Cambodia 
and the like, grown in Madras. 

The success of these efforts at sub- 
stitution led to renewed efforts to in- 
crease the supply of cotton from all 
these countries and many others. The 
work of the British Cotton Growing 
Association, established in 1902, now 
began to bear substantial fruit and 
was reinforced by the establishment of 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion to co-ordinate the work of all the 
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colonial governments and other agen- 
cies in potential cotton growing coun- 
tries throughout the Empire. 


JN India also the long years of work 

which had been done by the agri- 
cultural departments benefited from 
the incentive of higher prices; and the 
establishment by the government of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
provided a great representative organ- 
ization to coordinate and encourage 
efforts in the direction of improvement. 
of the Indian crop. 

The result of this and similar efforts 
made by many other countries such as 
Brazil, Peru, Argentina, Japan, Russia, 
etc., was a substantial increase of the 
world’s supply of cotton outside of 
America, which reduced America’s 
share of the world’s total to little over 
50%. 


O sooner, however, had the world 

begun to envisage the possibility 
of escaping from its dependence on the 
American crop than the pendulum 
swung the other way, and from 1922 
to 1926 the American crop achieved a 
most remarkable recovery. 

In 1924 with, of course, a record 
acreage due to high prices, the yield 
per acre was substantially better, and 
the crop exceeded the total of 1920. 
This récovery wos largely due to the 
comparative absence of weevil, but it 
was completely outdistanced in 1925. 
when again with a record acreage and 
a still better yield, the total exceeded 
the pre-war records of 1911 and 1914. 
In these two years also, the other cot- 
ton crops were very large, with the 
result. that the world’s total in 1925 
for the first time exceeded the pre- 
war record of 1914 by a substantial 
amount. 

But even that was not the limit, for 
in 1926 the American crop with an 
area planted of not far short of 50 
million acres and an average yield of 
182 lbs., the highest since 1914, finally 
produced a crop of just under 18 mil- 
lion bales, so that, although the Indian 
crop was smaller, the world’s total 
again established a new record. This, 
however, proved the last straw and 
when the huge supply began to come 
into sight, prices once more collapsed. 


HE really astonishing feature in the 
situation thus created has been the 
capacity shown by the world to digest 


such a supply. The elasticity of de- 
mand has proved greater than any one 
could have anticipated, and the growth 
of consumption has more than kept 
pace with the increase of supplies. 

The world had not realized the extent 
of the arrears of potential consumption 
of cotton goods in the Old World as 
well as the New; and on that point it 
must be remembered that, in the East 
especially, cotton consumption is to 
some extent capable of accumulation. 


JN many parts of the East clothing 

is rather a luxury or a sign of pros- 
perity than a reat necess.ty, and in 
many Oriental countries the vast mil- 
lions of the population buy new cloth- 
ing only when they have specia: occa- 
sion and when tne occasion happens 
to coincide with a period of prosperity 
and good purcnasing power. Their to- 
ta: expenditure on sucn goods is rather 
a certain amount of money than a fixed 
quantity of goods. When prices are 
high they do without, and wnen prices 
fail their purcnases increase almost in 
proportion. 

At the same time the abundance of 
the cotton supply came at a time when 
most of Europe was just emerg.ng 
from the cloud of the post-war depres- 
sion. In England the long period of 
organized short time which was first 
necessitated by the deflation period of 
1920 and had then to be continued 
through the three years of short sup- 
plies, would have been brought to an 
end earlier in 1926, but for the coal 
strike; but that also passed just in time 
to let England take full advantage of 
the abundant supplies of that year. 


URTHER, the world’s ability to take 

up large quantities of low grade 
American cotton, of which unfortunate- 
ly there was a large proportion in the 
1926 crop, was greatly increased by 
the comparative failure of the Indian 
crop in 1926, which was specially mark- 
ed in those districts from which the 
supplies of good staple Indian cotton 
had been coming, and it was estimated 
that this resulted in an increased de- 
mand from spinners who normally use 
Indian cotton, of probably as much 2s 
1% million bales. 


T first it was feared that the large 
takings of cotton by Europe and 
the old world generally did not. repre- 
sent genuine consumption, but wera 
merely an addition to stocks of the raw 
material, which would react on the de- 
mand in the following season. The facts 
will not be quite certain until the mil 
stocks outside of the United States ave 
known, but in the meantime it is al- 
most certain that there will prove to 
be no grounds for this fear, because 
the consumption during the season has 
been absolutely record breaking, and 
the probable addition to the carry-over 
at the end of the season will be quite 
moderate. 
Hester’s figure of the world’s total 
pga 17,428,000, including lint- 
, may prove to be too high, but it 1s 
fairly certain that the world’s mill con- 
sumption of American cotton during 
the season has been at least 16 million 
bales, excluding linters, so that no more 





American cotton on 
International 
or 53 


*World. mill stocks of 
July 31, 1927, as reported by the 
Cotton Federation were 3,017,000 bales. 
per cent greater than on July 31, 1926 

World consumption of American cotton in 
year ended July 31, according to the Federa- 
tion, was 15,777,000 bales. 
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than 2 miilion bales were added to the 
world’s carryover on July 31st last.* 


HE question remains whether this 

“extraordinary power of absorbing 
cotton has been due to abnormal condi- 
tions or whether such an achievement 
could be repeated if the world’s supply 
could repeat the enormous figure of 
1926. -It is, of course, certain, that 
another crop of 18 million bales, if such 
were possible, either this year or in the 
near future, would not pass into con- 
sumption at anything like present 
prices (say 20 cents a lb.) but on the 
other hand, in view of the experience 
of the past season there is no reason 
why even such a supply should perma- 
nently reduce prices to levels so low as 
during the early part of last season, 
say below 12 cents. That was largely 
due to the sudden change in the situa- 
‘!on produced by early crop reports and 
the expectation that the crop would 
actually reach still higher figures. 


TT must be recalled that before the 

war the world’s consumption had 
been steadily increasing, except when 
short supplies made it impossible, and 
there is no reason why the same shoul 
not become the normal course of events 
again in the future. England’s con- 
sumption is still far behind pre-war but 
has recovered substantially since the 
end of the coal strike. The Continent 
last season probably exceeded pre-war 
consumption for the first time, but the 
United States and Asia have been far 
beyond pre-war figures for several 
years, and there is no reason why they 
should not continue consuming on that 
scale. 


AD there been no war the world’s 
consumption of American cotton 
would by this time have exceeded 20 
million bales annually, and a few years 
of steady supplies would soon bring us 
to that figure again. 

But it may be asked, can the world 
consume increasing quantities of 
American cotton when so many other 
countries, especially India, are increas- 
ing their local supplies? 

On that point it may be stated quite 
definitely that America has nothing to 
fear yet from all these other supplies. 
The most that they can do so far is to 
compensate partially the extreme 
vagaries of the American crop. Thus 
India has increased her total by almost 
50% from pre-war average figures, say 
to 6 million bales, and of this quite one- 
third is of %’’ staple or above, and 
reasonably capable of substitution for 
the lower grades of American cotton. 

All the other new sources of supply, 
especially in the British Empire, are 
still comparatively small in quantity 
and do little more than to fill in odd 
corners in the world’s supplies, though 
in certain directions their good quality 
has enabled them to do that very use- 
fully. 
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But the future prospects of all these 

new cotton countries depend verv 
largely on the price of American cot- 
ton. Most of them would find it very 
hard to compete with American cotton 
at anything like 12 cents a pound, 
especially those in which cotton is more 
or less a white man’s crop, as_ in 
Australia, or is produced by wage paid 
native labor under white superintend- 
ence as in South Africa. 

This would not apply so much to 
Uganda and Nigeria, where cotton is 
produced in small quantities by inde- 
pendent native growers on their own 
land and the cost of production is very 
small, but in these countries the cost 
of handling and transport to the sea 
port are very heavy. India, however, 
has perhaps the lowest cost of produc- 
tion of all and suffers much less from 
high transport costs, but the quality of 
the Indian crop as a whole still re- 
mains too low to allow it to form a 
serious competitor with American cot- 
ton, except indirectly. 


T is now clear that there is no pros- 
pect this year at least of another 
18 million bale crop in America. The 
acreage has apparently been reduced 
nearly one-eighth (12.4%) and accord- 
ing to the latest report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the average yield 
is likely to fall far below that of last: 
year, with the result that the present 
crop indication is less than 138 million 
bales. (Sept. 8, 1927). 

In one sense this is extremely dis- 
appointing because it means that the 
high hopes which had been raised dur- 
ing the past three years of the per- 
manent disappearance of the weevil 
have been too optimistic. The rela- 
tive disappearance of weevil in 1926 
has never been adequately explaine:| 
and it looks as if we may have to go 
through more years of bitter experi- 
ence before we shall know enough about 
the weevil either to check its ravages 
cr to forecast what it is likely to do 
in any particular season. 

The effect of all this on the world’s 
potential consumption of cotton is most 
unfortunate. Nothing could be more 
serious from the point of view of the 
spinner, manufacturer and shipper of 
cotton goods than this constant insta- 
bility and uncertainty as to the sup- 
plies. 

The cotton trade more perhaps than 
any other, has to make goods in ad- 
vance of the demand and indeed to 
create demand by producing the right 
kind of goods at the right price. It 
must sell these goods in advance often 
long before the fate of the crop is 
known, from which they are to be made, 
and were it not for the system of 
Futures and Hedging, the life of the 
cotton merchant would be simply im- 
possible. 

As things are, if it is impossible to 
secure even comparative stability of 
the American crop, the cotton trade as 


a whole, including the American grow- 
ers, can wish for nothing better than 
that the rest of the world should con- 
tinue its efforts to spread the world’s 
supplies over the widest possible area, 
so that the fate of these supplies in any 
one year will not depend so largely on 
the climatic variations of one section 
of the world. 

In other words, the policy of Empire 
cotton growing, which was to introduce 
a compensating balance in the world’s 
supplies, has been fully justified, and 
the efforts that have been made during 
the last 20 years to carry out that 
policy deserve the support of every 
section of the world’s cotton industry. 


A WORD may be added as to recent 

tendencies in regard to the qual'ty 
of the American crop. There has un- 
fortunately been a marked growth of 
interest in certain short staple varieties, 
the greatest advantage of which is the 
large ginning outturn or percentage of 
lint to seed cotton, so that the yield of 
bales to the acre is larger than with 
other varieties. 

But these short staple varieties, as 
well as the low grades of cotton of 
which the production has tended to in- 
crease in recent years through the in- 
troduction of snaps and bollies and lat- 
terly of sledding cotton in West Texas, 
are all of little interest to any but the 
spinners of low grade fabrics. 

England particularly looks to Amer- 
ica, and especially to Texas, for a sub- 
stantial supply of something better 
than that, especially what is known in 
the trade as 11,4’ Texas. At present 
the supply of such staple cotton seems 
to be quite seriously threatened by the 
encroachment of the shorter stapled 
varieties, and should that prove to be 
the case, it will only be a further argu- 
ment for continued efforts to develop 
the competing supplies of Uganda and 
other East African colonies, as well as 
of such varieties as Tanguis (Peruvian), 
Upper Egyptian, ete. 


ON the question of quality it will be 


well to remember ‘how’ much 
America has lost in recent years. The 
old Sea Island crop of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida has virtually dis- 
appeared before the weevil. The long 
staple Delta cottons of the Mississippi 
had already gone the same way, and in 
recent years the relatively low prices 
of Egyptian cotton seriously discour- 
aged the growtn of American-Egyptian 
cotton (Pima) in Arizona. 

Thus America’s contribution to the 
world’s supply of fine cotton has been 
seriously diminished. It is true that 
from the grower’s point of view staple 
does not always pay. The market 
system is often at fault so that the 
isolated grower of good staple varieties 
finds it difficult to get his proper price. 
At the same time the demand for staple 
cotton fluctuates more than that of 
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ordinary “bread and butter” cotton and 
this is specially true of those better 
varieties of American cotton, which 
stand half way between Uppers and the 
ordinary American varieties. 

Recent years have shown the ad- 
vantage that may accrue from this in- 
termediate position when the supply of 
one or other of its neighbors was de- 
fective; but the same forces may work 
the opposite way and when the supplies 
above and below are ample, the grower 
of staple cotton may find himself be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill- 
stones. This year, however, that diffi- 
culty is not likely to arise, as owing to 
the Mississippi floods and exaggerated 
impression has been created of the 


_ probable shortage of staple cotton. 


[N view of the «arge carryover of 

Egyptian cotton, such a shortage is 
not likely to arise, unless an early frost 
seriously reduces the prospective supply 
in the flooded areas, which is late, but 
making good progress. 

On the whole, however, it may fairly 
be claimed that taking one season with 
another, and assuming a proper market- 
ing system, the grower of staple cotton 
should receive en adequate reward, 
especially in view of the threatened 
competition from the Indian crop, which 
is tending to lower the price of low 
grades and short staple varieties in 
America. 


A Year of Advanced Food 
Study 


By ARLA McKINNON 


Evanston, Wyoming 


WAS a member curing the last year 

of an advanced foods class at the 
Utah Agricultural College which car- 
ried on several interesting projects un- 
der the direction of Dr. Carrie C. Do- 
zier. The twenty members of the class 
undertook the work of the year with 
three objectives in mind. First, to ac- 
quire skill in scientific cooking pro- 
cesses; second, to become familiar 
with acceptable standards of cooked 
foods; and third, to study the relation- 
ship of food to daily living from eco- 
nomic, social and esthetic viewpoints. 


The year’s work was divided into 
three parts and began in the fall with 
various phases of food preservation. 
Fruits were canned by hot and cold 
pack methods; fruits and vegetables 
were “laid away”? for the winter by 
pickling and preserving, and some 
vegetables were processed in pressure 
cookers. As an example of food pres- 
ervation by bacterial action, we pre 
pared sauerkraut. As most of the 
members of the class had never eaten 
this food it was prepared and served 
in several ways. 

Next came a deluge of jelly making 
that lasted until every girl became ex- 
pert in the art of jelly making. Jelly 
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was made with commercial pectin and 
from fruit juices rich in pectin. As 
a special feature of a bazaar given by 
the Home Economics Club of the Col- 
lege the class had an attractive dis- 
play of gleaming orange marmalade 
and sparkling jelly. All the products 
made during the fall quarter were sold 
at reasonable prices, or were stored 
for use during the later months of the 
course. 

The second quarter of the year was 
spent in studying the artistic side of 
cookery and serving, together with the 
underlying principles of management 
from a semi-commercial viewpcint. 
During this quarter we were in the lab- 
oratory but one three-hour period a 
week. Each girl chose a cookery pro- 
ject to work out until she became 
thoroughly familiar with the various 








phases of the problems involved. Some 
girls made cakes, others, pastry, sev- 
eral selected meat cookery, while 
some worked with puddings. Each 
period brought enthusiastic workers 
to the laboratory eager for their own 
problem and incidentally anxious to 
get some of the fine points of cookery 
demonstrated by other workers. The 
meats, cakes and pies wefe prepared 
in family quantities and found ready 
sale to students, faculty members and 
townspeople. Before the quarter 
closed each girl prepared a monograph 
on the particular phase of cookery she 
had chosen, giving scientific principles 
underlying the subject, recipes, and 
Grawings and illustrations chosen to 
make the booklet attractive and in- 
structive. 


High School Courses in Household Arts 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Because an interchange of 

experiences is always helpful, we should be 
alad to have our readers, who are teaching in 
high schools, send us outlines of the courses in 
home economics as taught in their schools. The 
names by which these courses are designated 
will vary. Washington Irving uses the term 
“Demestic Science,” but the fundamental pro- 
blem 1s the same, i. e., to provide for the aver- 
age high school girl as much practical help as 
possible for her future work. Other high schools 
sending outlines of courses for discussion will 
confer a favor if they will add any comments 
that seem to them pertinent and likely to prove 
of interest to other schools. 


Washington Irving High School 
Domestic Science Course 
This course is arranged for girls who 
desire to continue their studies after 


graduation and become domestic sci: 
ence teachers or trained nurses, or for 
girls who wish to go into business in 
tea rooms and cafeterias. 

It also offers unusual opportunities 
for girls who wish it for home use. The 
equipment in our school for this worn 
is unexcelled in any other school in the 
city. 

The course leads to an academic dip- 
loma or a domestic science diploma, de- 
pending upon the electives. 

First Year (First Term) 
Required Pds. per wk. 

Nnglish 1 

Elocution 1 Ass 

Physical Training 1 

Music 1 

Drawing 1 

Domestic Science 1 

Community vcivies 1 


First Year (Second Term) 

Required 

English 2 

Elocution 2 

Physical Training 2 

Music 2 

Drawing 2 

Domestic Science 2 

Science 1 (Biology) 


Electives 
French 1, German 1, Italian 1, 
or Spanish 1 PEN 5 
Typewriting 1 . e . 8 
(Only one elective is to be taken) 
Second Year (Third Term) 
Required Pds. per 
English 3 
Physical Training 3 
Domestic Science 3 
Science 2 (Biology) 
Elective of second term con- 
i See . 5 
Second Year (Fourth Term) 
Required Pds. per 
English 4 ‘ 
Physical Training 4 
Domestic Science 4 
Science 3 (Chemistry) 
Electives 
Foreign Language continued, 
Bookkeeping 1, or Domestic 
DEE AO Sa scissvntses Re 5 
Third Year (Fifth Term) 
Required Pds. per 
English 5 
Physical Training 5 
Science 4 (Chemistry) 
Domestic Science 5 
History 5 (European), re- 
quired for a general diploma 
Electives 
Elective of fourth term con- 
tinued or Domestic Science 5 
Elective for a general diploma 5 
Nursing , 5 
Third Year (Sixth Term) 
Required Pds. per 
Onglish 6 5 
Physical Training 6 2 
Domestic Science 6 10 
Electives 
Elective of the fifth term con- 
tinued or extra Domestic 
Science 
Fourth Year (Seventh Term) 
Required Pds. per wk. 
English 7 ........... Reacbivkeens 5 


Physical T-aining 7 2 


Domestic Science 7 
History 7 (American) 
Electives 
Foreign Language 
Science 9 (Advanced Biol- 
ogy), Domestic Art 4 or 
6, or Accounting 5 
Fourth Year (Highth Term) 
Required Pds. per 
Ynglish 8 5 
Physical Training 8 
Domestic Science 8 
Sconomics 1 
History 8 (American) 
Electives 
Science 10 (Advanced Biology) 
Music, or Accounting 
Girls in the domestic science course 
who desire to secure the academic dip- 
loma will take Drawing 3 and 4 ana 
Music 3 and 4 in their third and fourth 
terms. They will take no Domestic 
Science work in their last year, but will 
carry a program arranged by the Pro- 
gram Committee that will qualify them 
for the academic diploma. 


continued, 
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A Worthwhile Project of 
Iowa State College 


By a HOME ECONOMIST 


Staff Member 


SSENTIALS in Selection of Meat— 
No. 60—Meat Study, by V. M. Bell 
and M. D. Helser of Iowa State College 
at Ames, Iowa, set forth in detail a de- 
scription of an important, useful pro- 
ject. 

The bulletin begins with a general 
introduction descriptive of meat. Dif- 
ferent sub-divisions discuss unusual 
parts, by-products, preservation, cook- 
ing, and selection of meats. 

Chapter 2 begins with a description 
and study of beef. There are tables 
showing different cuts, both wholesale 
and retail, and the section closes with 
a full description of each cut with di- 
rections for its preparation. The same 
method of procedure is followed in 
the case of veal, lamb, mutton, and 
pork. 

One important feature of the bulle- 
tin is the set of 60 4x8 charts, each 
one showing graphically some of the 
points discussed in the bulletin. Fur- 
ther information concerning this valu- 
able material may be had by address- 
ing the authors. 
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Home Economics in Business 


(Continued from page 209) 


“Gave hour’s talk to Sophomore Voca- 
tional Group—250 girls—at Iowa State 
College, Ames, on opportunities in busi- 
ness for home economics women, and 
especially in the educational work of 
food manufacturers.” 

Sincerely, 
MARIE SELLERS, 
Educational Dept., Postum Co., Inc. 


“In order that we may actually see 
the results that the average woman 
gets when she uses CERTO in her 
home, we employ forty housewives in 
various sections of the country to do 
testing work. Each is given a list of 
jams and jellies to be made and a re- 
cipe booklet—no other instructions. 
The first, two middle, and the last 
glasses poured, are sent to us, and 
the remainder kept for her own use. 
Supplies are paid for, and a salary paid. 
The location and selection of these 
women took months of work. The pro- 
portion of town, rural and city—east- 
erner, westerner, southerner and north- 
erner were all carefully balanced. This, 
we believe, is a rather unique manner 
for a company to test its product.” 

Very sincerely, 

MAY C. M. DONALD, 
Home Economics Service, 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation. 


Ina Lindman is away from the office 
on a three weeks’ field schedule, but 
has the following announcement for us: 

“We are very happy to announce to 
you at this time that we are adding a 
Field Assistant to our Educational De- 
partment. Miss Beulah Rodgers is one 
of the 4-H National Canning Champions 
and was sent by the Committee for De- 
vastated France to France and England 
immediately following the recent world 
war, for Food Preservation Work. Miss 
Rodgers’ schedule will be entirely in 
connection with Girls’ Club Work dur- 
ing the coming year—beginning July 
iat.” 

Sincerely yours, 

INA S. LINDMAN, 
Director, Educational Department, 
Ball Brothers Company. 


“To me, what seems best of ail, the 
wives of these men came to the Home 
Service Department, and found the 
teacher, a graduate of the Agricultural 
College of Minnesota, rendering a ser- 
vice which they could use to advantage 
in their jobs daily.” 

Sincerely yours, 

ANNA J. PETERSON, 
Director, Home Service Department, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


“The most outstanding piece of work 
we have accompiished is*the completion 


of our cook book, ‘Any one can Bake’, 
a copy of which I am sending you under 
separate cover with my compliments. 
If you will examine this book, you will 
see that it is quite different from the 
general rungof cook books.” 

Very truly yours, 

RUTH WATSON, 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 


“Answering your letter of May 28th, 
you will probably think me facetious 
when I tell you that the most unique 
thing I have done in connection with 
my work this year is to keep up with 
it fairly well. This indicates courage 
and endurance of a remarkable degree, 
do you not think so?” 

Cordially yours, 
KATHARINE A. FISHER, 
Director, Good Housekeeping Institute. 


“T do not think of anything which is 
particularly unique, unless it is the 
furnishing of sets of radio talks. These 
are sent, not to be given in our name, 
but to be given at local stations by local 
bakers, or their representative. They 
have not all been written by me, but 
have been written by various members 
of the staff and of the Association. 

“The other things which we do, such 
as furnishing speakers and materials, 
is, of course, done by everyone. We are 
also sending out suggested plans for 
window trims, which will bring out 
nutritional ideas, such as the Fourth 
Meal for Children, the place of bakery 
products to other foods, etc.” 

Very truly yours, 
JEAN K. RICH, 
Director, Dept. of Nutritional Education 
American Institute of Banking. 


“T have derived most satisfaction 
from a laboratory study of soft wheat 
flours for making bread with dry yeast. 
It is generally supposed that dry yeast 
should always be used in an overnight 
sponge, or in some long process. Such 
methods are not satisfactory with soft 
wheat flours because of their weak 
gluten. In co-operation with an associa- 
tion of millers, of soft wheat flour, we 
carried on an extensive series of tests 
with a number of soft wheat flours, em- 
ploying various methods for bread mak- 
ing with Yeast Foam and Magic yeast. 
We were much pleased with the results, 
which showed that many soft wheat 
flours will yield really excellent bread 
of good volume, splendid texture and 
fine flavor when made with dry yeast, 
according to our Quick Method.” 

Yours very truly, 

HANNAH L. WESSLING, 
Director, Home Economics Dept., 
Northwestern Yeast Company. 
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“Each year the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board conducts a story con- 
test among the high school girls of the 
United States,-and each year we bring 
in a group of well-known home econom- 
ics women to act as judges of the 
stories. I thought that it was too bad 
not to share our visitors with the rest 
of our section, hence, I tried to get as 
many of us together as possible.” 

Very cordially yours, 
INEZ S. WILLSON, 
D‘rector, Dept. ef Home Economics, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


“The most unique piece of work 
which we have done this past year, is 
to prepare the following cook books in 
connection with our foreign advertising: 
Spanish, German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Polish, Italian. We have also prepared 
two small folders, which were translat- 
ed into Japanese and French.” 

Sincerely, 
CAMILLA LAWS, 
Director of Home Economics, 
Calumet Baking Powder Company. 


“T have sold the Aluminum Goods 
Marufacturing Company on the idea of 
a Home Economics Department, and 
have then organized the department. 
So far this department consists of Miss 
Ruth Heath, formerly head of the Home 
Economics Dept. of the Warsaw, Ind. 
vocational school, who has charge of our 
experimental kitchen; Miss Beatrice 
Smith, who is acting as my secretary, 
and who is also cataloging our home 
economics library, and myself. 

“We think that the greatest work 
that we are doing for the business is 
cur work with our Research Depart- 
ment. We either suggest new utensils 
to be made, or work with the rough 
models of utensils which have already 
been suggested for making. We try out 
these models thoroughly first and de- 
termine whether or not they are correct 
as to gauge of material, durability, and 
cooking properties. This is all done 
before the utensil is finally okehed for 
making, and, of course, it means that 
the housewife does not have to experi- 
ment with the utensil after she pur- 
chases it. 

“We have also been doing a great 
deal of work on waterless cookery, and 
hope to have some material ready for 
publication in the fall. We will also 
have a bulletin on equipment for home 
economics departments of schools. 

“We have entertained since Christmas 
time, Mrs. Anna J. Peterson, Mrs. Helen 
Downing, Miss Camilla Laws, and Mrs. 
Caroline B. King.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
MARY IRENE HART, 
Director, Home Economics Dept. 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 


(Continued on page 222) 
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For A Model School Luncheon 


The school lunchroom should serve only the most 
carefully chosen and properly prepared foods. 
In the preparation of dishes for the school lunch 
room the selection of ingredients is of greater im- 
portance than in the ordinary commercial lunch- 
room. 
In selecting a cooking fat, Crisco is a happy: choice. 
It is purely vegetable, made only of first-grade oils, 
and prepared and packed under ideal sanitary 
conditions. 
Because Crisco is neutral in flavor, it can be used 
for all purposes that require a cooking fat—from 
enriching sauces and gravies to the making of deli- 
cate, easily-digestible cakes. 
Recipes for using Crisco in a variety of interesting 
ways are given in a series of leaflets, called “A 
Manual of Cookery”. Some of these recipes are 
specifically designed for school lunchrooms and 
all of them can be easily adapted to this purpose. 
If you would like a copy of the Manual of 
Cookery, fill out and mail us the coupon below. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. V-12, Cincinnati, Oaio 
Please send me a sample copy of the Manual of 
Cookery. 


Address 
City... 
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IN THE YEAR 1748 
Benjamin Franklin said: 


“Good sense is a thing 
all need, few have, and 


none think they want.” 


Add to the enjoy- 
ment of your visit; 
choose your hotel 
wisely and apply 
Franklin’s doctrine 
of good sense. The 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
is the newest and 
most beautifully 
furnished hotel in the 
midtown section of 


Philadelphia. 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT and NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director 


Rates: 
$4 Upward 


1200 Rooms 
Each with bath 
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READ THE TRUTH 
ABOUT MARGARINE 


ARTHA Apams has added another in- 
teresting book to the Best Foods 
Library. 

A Monograph on Margarine is a truly fas- 
cinating story of the history of margarine. 
The booklet deals with the origin of mar- 
garine—its progress—its purity, and points 
out that Nucoa, the delicious, healthful 
nut margarine, is subjected to government 
inspection and regulations which make it 
one of the most highly protected foods now 
on the market. 


Home economists and health authorities 
who have seen A Monograph on Margarine 
say it will be invaluable to them in their 
work. They agree that every woman will 
find interesting reading and many valuable 
suggestions in this contribution by Martha 
Adams and her assistants of the Best Foods 
Home Economics Service. 


Join the Best Foods Library today. It 
costs you nothing. 


Have you tried these delicious 
Best Foods products ? 


Nucoa Nut Margarine 

Best Foods Mayonnaise 

Best Foods Thousand Island Dressing 

Best Foods Relish Spred 

Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread and 
Butter Pickles 

Best Foods Shortning 


Best Foods 
FREE LIBRARY 








Fill out 


and Mail 
Address 





A Monograph on Margarine. . . 

The Salad Bow! 

40 Tested Recipes 

i: Truth About A Much-Discussed 
lo 

Old and New Ideas of Diet . 





MARTHA ADAMS 
The Best Foods Home Economics Service 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Martha Adams: 
Please send me those books of The 
Best Foods Library which I have 
checked above. 
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THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















Christmas 
Cookies 


HOLIDAY time means baking 
time and home kitchens are 
fragrant with spices. 

Put a “handful of health” 
into your Christmas recipes. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN will 
make cakes and cookies that 
are wholesome as well as de- 
licious. 

Corn Flake Date Cookies 
l4 cup sugar 


Y% pound dates 1% cup water 


Remove the seeds from the dates, and 
boil dates, sugar and water until soft. 


4 teaspoon salt 
4 cup water 
2cups Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes 


1 cup butter 

1 cup brown sugar 

3% cups flour 

2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder 


Cream the butter, add the sugar, and 
beat thoroughly. Add the flour, which has 
been sifted, with the baking powder and 
salt, then the water, and last, the corn 
flakes. Roll the cookie dough thin, and 
cut into rounds. Spread one round with 
the date mixture, and put a second layer 
on top, pressing the edges together. Bake 
in a moderate oven (370° F.) for ten to 
twelve minutes. 


Christmas Cookies 


¥% teaspoon salt 
%cup nut meats, 
small 


2 eggs 
1 cup brown sugar 
'% cup flour cut in 
% teaspoon baking pieces 

powder %cup ALL-BRAN 

Beat eggs slightly and add remaining 
ingredients in order given. Shape with 
plain pastry tube into small rounds. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F.) ten to fifteen 
minutes. These cookies should be very 
thin and crisp, They are appropriate for 
afternoon tea or served with ice cream. 

Write for free recipes. 
Address: Kellogg Company, 
Home Economics Department 


FJ-12, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Help Yourself to Health 


Yn Kelog? 
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Home Economics in Business 


(Continued from page 220) 


“Perhaps the most enviable of the 
several good things which have come 
my way, is the opportunity to co-operate 
with the New South, a new and high- 
grade monthly magazine, which seeks 
to both entertain its readers and en- 
lighten them on the cultural and in- 
dustrial possibilities of the South. it 
is my good fortune to ed:t its foods and 
cookery page. I have _ broadcasted 
about fifty radio taiks, but everybody 
is doing that sort of thing.” 

Sincerely yours, 

GLADYS KIMBROUGH, 
Home Economics Laboratory, 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 


“We are keeping in constant touch 
with the farm woman, and through the 
pages of our magazine we are endeavor- 
ing to give her the things she most 
wants—help with her work, so that sne 
aay have more leisure; suggestions for 
spending the leisure hours thus gained 
to the best advantage; information that 
will guide her in feeding her family 
adequately and well from the nutritional 
standpoint; ideas for making her house 
a real home, and adding to its charm 
and restfulness; and, for her hours of 
relaxation, stories and articles that are 
interest:ng. 

“Perhaps you might regard as an out- 
standing feature of my work, the time 
I spent going to the agricultural col- 
leges, to attend the short course for 
farmers’ wives, which each land-grant 
college holds curing the winter, and the 
visits I made this past year to the farm 
homes in remote sections of the country, 
where I became acquainted not oniy 
with the farm people, but with Duroc 
pigs and Holstein cows. These ex- 
periences, of covrse, helped me in shap- 
ing the policy of the women’s section 
of The Country Gentleman. But this 
I am constantly doin’; so it can hardly 
be called a unique piece of work for 
this year only.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CAROLINE B. KING, 
Women’s Ed‘tor, 
The Country Gentleman. 


“I think the most unique thing which 
we have done here in connection with 
our work has been to establish the 
Home Center on such a firm foundation 
that we now have another Home Eco- 
nomics woman, Miss Laura C. Buffum, 
as assistant, and hope for further ex- 
pansion in the fall. 

“We have a folder giving some idea 
of various things we do, and we are 
called upon to do all of them. 


“During ‘Better Homes’ week, I co- 
operated with the New York City Fe- 
deration of Women’s Clubs, in arrang- 
ing a program of lectures for the week. 

“Here on the floor we have just fur- 
nished a Summer Cottage Kitchen 
without city conveniences. We have 
found this setting attractive to maga- 
zine people who are interested in 
illustrating articles on home subjects. 


“While many stores have Budget 
Departments, Macy’s is unique in hav- 
ing started a real service department 
and the response has been instantane- 
ous. I see no reason why others will 
not follow suit, and believe I have 
again pioneered in an activity which 





Solid, smooth top; each 
burner thus produces 3 
zones of heat. Cooking 
chart; heat control; separate broiler, handsome 
enamel finish. Write for booklet to Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp., 18 E. 41 St., N. Y. 


IN STALL / The modern gas range. 
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SPARKLING 
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"The Highest Quality for Health” 











Every Teacher 
Should Have This 
New Food Catalog 


WENTY-FOUR 

pages listing the 

new and approved 

- foods used in the routine 

treatment of diabetes, 

obesity and other diseases 

requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 


Table of Contents 


2 
Insulin Equipment...21-22 
Testing Apparatus... 23 


CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE 

1750 W. Van Baren St. 
CHICAGO 
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Home Economics women are particular- 
ly capable of filling.” 
Very sincerely yours, 
HARRIETT C. EMMONS, 
Home Maker’s Advisor, 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


“Miss Hoag has to her credit this 
year: 

Health stories to grade schools, high 
schools—both public, private and 
parochials in Trenton, Atlantic City. 
Jersey Coast towns, Norristown, ete. 
—152. 

Lectures to P. T. A., Clubs, such as 
Rotary.—135. 

Talks to normal schools and colleges, 
including a presentation of the Jewel 
Case to Methods classes, Health Clas- 
ses, Nutrition Classes at Columbia 
University.—26. 

Lectures to teachers in Norristown 
Public Schools—relation of health and 
food habits of various people as cor- 
relation for regular grade projects.—29. 

Course of Nutrition lectures to 
hygienists of Temple Dental School. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
single new things has been the ‘Health 
Fortunes’ booth at the Y. W. C. A. 
Fair in Trenton. A picture could be 
supplied if desired. We wore milk 
maid costumes.” 

Cordially yours, 
FRANCES FERN HOAG 

Nutrition Department, 

Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 


“T find it difficult to choose anything 
spectacular from among our accomplish- 





THE LAST CRUMB 
A Set of Recipes Using Bread 
Distributed Upon Request 
by 
American Institute of Baking 


1135 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Iil. 
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Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Se agen. of Educational Samples ot 
high grade products and lesson plan 
Suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’’ to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 
HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. *Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 























ments. The work of our department 
has gone along in a pretty firmly establ- 
ished path. We have maintained our 
radio program, the broadcasting of 
three Betty Crocker talks a week from 
thirteen of the larger stations in the 
country. One of these talks each week 
was devoted to a cooking school Jesson 
and we had thousands of women all over 
the country registered in the course. 
In our Model Kitchen, the work consists 
of the constant testing for products 
control and experimental work on re- 
cipes. 

“Perhaps it would be interesting to 
you to hear of the cooking school which 
I gave for the girls in our office. The 
girls’ club of Washburn Crosby num- 
bers about 150 members, and they ask- 
ed me to follow the evening classes I 
had given them last year with another 
course of lessons this year. They were 
delighted to be able to bring friends 
with them, and we gave a cordial in- 
vitation to wives of the men in the com- 
pany, or any friends who might be able 
to attend the classes. The attendance 
indicated their interest, as we had all 
that our Directors’ Room would hold 
for each class. At the end of the course, 
in order to clinch some of the ideas of 
food standards, we had a contest with 
foods baked by the various members 
who had attended the lessons entered 
under various classifications just as for 
food entries at a state fair. 

“It was quite surprising to see that 
these business girls and women, who 
have very little time to achieve prac- 
tice in cooking, even if they are inter- 
ested in trying it occasionally, turne 
in products which would do credit to 
experienced cooks. There was some 
hesitation about trying to enter the 
contest in the beginning, but the group 
decided it would be fun, and so they 
were good sports and were tickled to 
death with their achievements.” 

Cordially yours, 
MARJORIE CHILD HUSTED, 
Director, Home Service Department, 
Washburn Crosby Company. 


“During the annual Food Show held 
in the Ambassador auditor-um, I was 
in the booth, which was arranged mere- 
ly as a resting place for tired home- 
makers. Here I met thousands of 
Herald readers, and created a friendly 
interest in the daily column called 
‘Table Talks,’ and in the Friday Home- 
craft Section. Small pamphiets of 
Favorite Recipes were distributed. 

“One day of the week was designated 
as Evening Herald day, and the pro- 
gram in the Ambassador Theater was 
under my direction. I had the stage 
arranged to resemble a living room by 
one of the high class furniture stores. 
In this setting I gave a 20 minute talk 
on interior decoration, stressing parti- 
cularly the value of music in the home. 
Over a thousand were in attendance and 




















Baking Powder is 
obtainable every- 
where and is guar- 
anteed pure and 
healthful. Use 
Royal Baking 
Powder in your 


baked foods and 


successful results 


are assured. 





The a er i Book, contain- 
ing tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious doade: will oe 
sent on request. Mail the coupon 
below. 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 
Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd Street, New Yo:k 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 


Name.... 
Address 
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2 
Leavening Units 


Calumet contains two leaven- 
ing units; one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed; the 
other waits for the heat of the 
oven—then both units work to- 
gether. Gives you double value 
and a double safeguard against 
failure because it is 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


Makes Baking 


Easier 


Less Than 
Ic 


Per Baking 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 
4100 Fillmore Street 
Chicago Illinois 














a like number turned away for lack of 
seats. 


“My work in the nine months I have 
been with the Evening Herald, has not 
been particularly spectacular, but it has 
developed steadily. 


“We have a very interesting method 
of ‘tying up’ the work of my depart- 
ment with the advertising, through our 
very efficient merchandizing service de- 
partment. I sell no advertising, but 
‘contact’ most of the advertisers person- 
ally, and have been able to help establ- 
ish friendly relations with old accounts, 
and have been instrumental in bringing 
in new ones. In one case I was able 
to prevent an irate customer from with- 
drawing his business, so one can see 
that such a department is of value to a 
newspaper.” 

Very truly yours, 
MILDRED KITCHEN, 
Home Economics Editor, 
Los Angeles Evening Hera!'d. 


“The piece of educational material, 
prepared under my direction, of which 
I am most proud, is a set of Educa- 
tional charts for the D. Ghirardelli 
Company on ‘Cocoa and Chocolate from 
plantation to table.’ 


“The 18 charts that make up each 
set, tell the story of Cocoa and Choco- 
late largely by pictures, though each 
card contains a brief éxplanation at the 
bottom. 


“Last fall it was my privilege to speak 
before the Advertising Club, and later 
to the San Francisco Ad. Club, on ‘The 
New Tendencies in Home Economics 
and How They Will Affect Advertising 
Appeals.’ I have had an article on the 
same subject in Western Advertising 
and one on ‘How Reliable is the Dietetic 
Advice and General Information in an 
Advertisement, in Western Dietitian.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
BARBARA REID ROBSON, 


Home Economics Director, 
Honig-Cooper Company. 


“The President of the Englewood 
State Bank, came in to talk to me about 
a food letter to be sent out to his clients. 
I was able to sell him the idea of taking 
four thousand of our ‘Budget Secrets,’ 
with no change whatsoever of the Gas 
Company’s advertising on this book. I 
also got him to turn over his large win- 
dow for the entire month of May to 
demonstrate, by display, cool baking for 
hot days in summer. At the close of 
the agreement, he wrote to my super- 
iors, thanking them for the great and 
wonderful help he received from the 
Department. I do feel that this was a 
different kind of a feature accomplished. 


“The next was a meeting of the offi- 
cers of Wicker Park Chamber of Com- 
merce. At the close of the luncheon, I 
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addressed the men, completely selling 
them, through their civic duty to the 
community, for which the Chamber of 
Commerce functions, to get behind our 
Home Service project. I was quite 
astonished at the big way in which they 
came back, giving it paper publicity and 
sending letters to the clubs. 





Experiments as Worked Out 
in Irving College 
By MARGARET E. RIEGEL 


Instructor, Home Economics, Irving College, 
; 
Mechanicsburg, Penn. 


| & a nutrition class we attempted an 

experiment with rats to demon- 
strate the value of milk in the diet 
and, if possible, to produce rickets and 
xerophthalmia. 


The experiment briefly was to ini- 
tiate two groups of three each, group 
I on a diet of flour, sodium chloride 
and calcium carbonate with water ad 
libitum; group II on the same diet plus 
fifty per cent dried milk. The differ- 
ence in growth and general appear- 
ance was remarkable. In a few weeks 
group II rats were approximately 
twice the weight of those in group I; 
were more active and sleek and one 
of the number produced a litter of 
ten young. Our time was too short 
for rickets and ophthalmia definitely 
to show, added to the fact that we 
started with stock rats whose resist- 
ance probably lasted over an apprecia- 
ble time, thereby further shortening 
the period in which we might have 
produced specific diseases. 


(Part of the value of this experiment 
as a project lay in the fact that the 
members of the class who were inter- 
ested in teaching, took the two groups 
of rats to the public schools in the 
town and gave short health talks to 
the children, showing the undersized 
and normal rats to prove their point 
about the efficacy of milk as a help in 
the diet. 


Another interesting event in the 
Clothing Department, was a Fashion 
Show worked out to replace a clothing 
exhibit merely. It was made a college 
social event in which the Home Eco- 
nomics girls entertained the rest of/)). 
the college. The guests were receiv-\ 
ed and served with tea, sandwiches andy 
cakes. Then an innovation was in- 
troduced in the guise of a Fashion®™ 
Show in which twelve models from the 
Home Economics group’ exhibited 
about eighteen different costumes ally 
made in the sewing classes and repre- 
senting every type of dress, includingct 
children’s dresses (on two borrowed 
little girls), prints, sport clothes, af-$ 
ternoon frocks, sheer summer things, 
evening clothes and negligee. It was 
a very satisfactory party, giving op-q 
portunity for practice in many phases 


of household art. ; 
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